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The inhabitants of Shetland have a grievance. It is 
not that they complain of being badly governed, of 
being over-taxed, or of being poor, or of their climate, 
or of the shortness of the days in winter ; but they 
say, with justice, that they are shamefully ill-treated 
by the map-makers, who place their well-loved little 
group of islands out of the way, in some comer of the 
map, so that not one person in ten of those ^tolerably 
well informed in geographical matters generally, has 
a correct notion^ of their bearing from the other por- 
tions pf the British isles. Some years ago, however, 
I made the discovery that they lie due north of 
Scotland, Orkney intervening ; and as I had a strong 
desire to pay them a visit, I took ship and reached 
Lerwick, their capital, in safety. The kindness I 
there received will never be erased from my memory. 
I travelled through all parts of the islands, and 
visited a number of very interesting scenes. Curious 
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tales were also told me of deeds done in bygone 
days, when the arm of the law was too short to reach 
ill-doers at a distance from the centre of government, 
and when might was looked upon as constituting 
right in those far-ofif islands. 

One of the strange legends which I then heard 
has served as the basis of the following tale. For 
years its gossamer threads have been floating before 
my eyes, though it is only now that I have caught 
and woven them into a tangible form, and connected 
them with events belonging to history rather than 
fiction. 

My aim has been to produce in the "Fire-Ships" a 
tale of stirring nautical adventure ; and at the same 
time to introduce characters who may add to its 
interest, and make it a, work which will be taken up 
with pleasure, and not laid down till the end of a 
winter's evening. 

Middlehill, Wmborne, 
lih December y 1861. 
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CHAPTER L 

*'Land! land on the larboard bow!" The cry was 
uttered in a foreign tongue from the masthead of a 
corvette of twenty guns, a beautiful long, low, flush- 
decked craft with dark hull, taimt raking masts, and 
square yards, which, under all the sails she could 
carry with a southerly breeze right' aft, was gliding 
rapidly over the now smooth surface of the northern 
ocean. The haughty flag of old Spain, and the 
language spoken on board, showed that she belonged 
to that nation. The crew sat clustered about on 
the forecastle with their arms folded in a listless, 
inactive way — some asleep— others smoking cigarillos 
or playing games of chance between the guns, while a 
few were disputing on some trivial points with a 
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2 THE FIRE-SHIPS. 

vehemence which proved the fiery tempers hidden 
under those calm exteriors. The officers lolled 
against the bulwarks, sat on the guns, or paced 
slowly backwards and forwards ; but rather more 
etiquette was kept up on the quarter-deck than ap- 
peared to be the case among the men forward. The 
captain walked backwards and forwards with his first 
lieutenant on the starboard side ; they crossed occa- 
sionally, and lifted their hands to their eyes to watch 
the land just sighted as the ship approached and 
glided by it at the distance of two or three miles. 
The captain's appearance was in his favour. He was 
tall and graceful, with the clear olive-complexion, the 
pointed beard, the thin moustache, and the large 
pensive eyes, so frequently seen in portraits of high- 
bom Spaniards. Still, though his features were 
handsome and very intelligent there was an expres- 
sion in them not altogether satisfactory. His com- 
panion was a short, thick-set man, dark and bearded, 
with a daring look in his countenance and a firmness 
in his mouth which might raise a suspicion that 
in cases of emergency he would be likely to take the 
command in the place of his superior. 

" That land out there should be of some interest to 
us, Alvarez," said the captain, pointing to the little 
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conical-shaped islets the ship was passing. " It was 
there, so history tells us, that one of the grandees of 
Spain, the great Duke of Medina Sidonia, was 
wrecked when he sailed in command of that mighty 
Armada which would have assuredly crushed the 
power of England had it not been so completely 
baffled by the wonderful opposition of the elements. 
Many of his crew after being saved from the fary of 
the tempest were cruelly murdered by the barbarous 
inhabitants, and he and a small remnant only escaped 
to the main island of Shetland, whither we are 
bound." 

'* Ah ! I have heard say that the people in those 
parts are little better than cannibals," answered the 
lieutenant ; " we may as well, at all events, keep our 
guns run out and double-shotted while we lie here, 
that we may be prepared for them should they 
attempt to play us any tricks." 

" Oh ! they are tolerably civilized now, I fancy," 
answered the captain. "I myself have some Shet- 
land blood in my veins, so I have been told, though 
it must be tolerably diluted by this time." 

"You, sirl I thought that in your veins flowed 
none but the purest of Castilian streams," answered 
the lieutenant, with a slight sneer in his tone. It 
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4 THE FIRE-SHIPS. 

was SO slight, however, that his captain did not per- 
ceive it. " How came that about, Don Hernan ?" 

" I will tell you," answered the captain : " an 
ancestor of mine — ^in our family tree he appears quite 
a modem one — commanded one of the ships of the 
holy Armada. She, like that of the Admiral, was 
driven north and ultimately wrecked and totally lost 
on the land we shall soon make to the northward, 
called Shetland. He and his crew were kindly 
treated by the chief of the little island on which 
they were driven. The crew built a chapel to show 
their gratitude, and having nearly produced a famine 
in the district, were conveyed home with honour; 
while he, to prove his, married the old Udaller's 
daughter, and thinking it likely that his head might 
be chopped off as a sacrifice to assuage the rage of 
our pious monarch Philip, settled on the island, and 
did not return home till towards the end of a long 
life. His son, who accompanied him, having re- 
covered his ancestral estates, remained in Spain; 
but he, when advanced in years, in consequence of 
being implicated in some political plot, fled the 
country, and naturally took refuge in that of his 
mother, where he was cordially welcomed. He 
was afterwards joined by his son, who, curiously 
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enough, mairied a Shetland lady, and thus, even in 
the days of my father, who was his grandson, a 
constant communication was kept up with our Norse 
connections. I, also, have more than once heard of 
them since my father's death, and have determined 
to become more intimatelv acouainted with my 
relatives during this northern voyage of ours. But 
where are we getting to ? What with the strong 
tide, and the favourable breeze, we positively fly bv 
the land. Send for the chart on deck, Alvarez, and 
let me have a look at its bearings." 

The first Ueutenant beckoned to a midshipman, 
who soon returned with a large sea-chart which the 
captain spread out on the capstan head. 

" Ah 1 here we have this small rock — Fair Island, 
I see the natives call it — away to the south-west ; and 
that lofty, bluff headland, north by west, now shining 
so white, as if formed of marble, is FiTFiEL Head, 
or the White Mmmtain^ I see by a note — not an unfit 
name either ; and that high point to the south-east 
again, is Sumburgh Head. What bleak and barren 
hills appear to the northward again ! What a dread- 
ful coast to make during the long nights of winter !" 
The captain shuddered. "Unless we find the inte- 
rior more attractive, I shall wonder how my ances- 
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tors could have had so much partiality for such a 
country." 

" Summer or winter^^ in stormy weather it is not a 
coast a seaman would wish to hug too closely," 
observed Lieutenant Alvarez; **the crews of the 
ships of our great Armada found that to their cost. 
However, there appear to be some good roadsteads, 
where, should bad weather come on, we may be 
secure." 

** Numbers. See what a curious shape has the main- 
land," observed the captain, pointing to the chart " It 
is fully twenty leagues long, and yet there does not 
appear to be a point where it is more than a league 
across from sea to sea. Those voes run up for a 
league or more and make it appear like some huge 
insect. Then what innumerable islands of all shapes 
and sizes! The people should be amphibious, who 
live here, to enable them to visit their neighbours : 
m a southern clime what a delightful spot it might 
be ! but in this hyperborean region, existence must be 
a penalty." 

*As to that, my fancy is for a southern clime," 
answered the lieutenant, who, by the by, did not 
clearly comprehend all his captain's remarks ; " but 
I suppose as there are some animals, polar bears and 
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arctic foxes, who delight in snow and frost, so there 
are human beings who are content to live on in this 
cheerless region." 

"Not a bad notion, Alvarez," observed the cap- 
tain, who continued walking the deck and talking 
much in the same strain with his officer. The 
contrast between the two was very considerable. 
The captain, Don Hernan Escalante, was a refined, 
highly-educated man. His knowledge on most 
matters was extensive, if not profound ; he spoke 
several languages, and among them English, with 
a fluency few Spaniards attain. Few Spaniards 
indeed of that day were equally accomplished. His 
first-lieutenant, Pedro Alvarez, was every inch a 
seaman, and like many seamen despised all who 
were not so. Again the captain stopped before the 
chart, and placing his finger on it, observed : " Here 
I hope we may anchor to-night, opposite the capital, 
Lerwick. See, there is a loDg wide sound marked 
with good anchorage, called Brassay Sound, formed 
by the mainland and the island of Brassay. I 
wonder what sort of a city is Lerwick ! It of course 
has theatres, hotels, billiard-rooms, and balls; these 
northern people are fond of dancing, I have read. We 
shall have ample amusement with the fair islanders." 
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" The dances will be something like those of the 
North American Indians, I suspect," answered the 
lieutenant, who might have thought that his captain 
was laughing at him, when he talked of such amuse- 
ments in a country he believed so barbarous. 

The corvette had got close in with Sumburgh 
Head, when her sails gave several loud flaps against 
the masts, bulged out, then again collapsed, and she 
speedily lost all steerage way. The head of the 
vessel, instead of pointing, as heretofore, towards the 
north, now began slowly to turn round west, and 
south, and east, and then, as if some secret power 
had seized her keel, away she was whirled, now to the 
westward and then to the north, in the direction of 
the towering heights of Fitfiel Head. 

*' The saints preserve us !" exclaimed the second 
lieutenant of the corvette, a sycophantish follower of 
the captain ; " where can we be driving to ? I vow six 
candles to our patroness St. Cecilia if she carries us 
clear of those dreadful rocks." 

" Vow your candles to whomsoever you like, and 
much good may they do us," growled Pedro Alvarez ; 
** the saints may be very decent sort of people, but for 
my part, I have never found them of the slightest use 
in a case of danger, unless a crew have set manfully to 
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work to help themselves. If a breeze does not spring 
up from the westward, our anchor is not likely to reach 
the bottom in Brassay Sound to-night." 

The crew were all now fully awake, and the expres- 
sion of their countenances showed that they believed 
their ship was placed in a very dangerous position. 
No one could tell at what moment the strong cur- 
rent, which had got her in its power, might send her 
driving helplessly against the rugged clifis, over 
which, even calm as it was, the sea dashed, breaking 
into masses of glittering foam, while the vessel her- 
self, hitherto gliding with stately majesty along, was 
tossed and tumbled about in a manner which many 
of the ignorant seamen on board believed was 
produced by the incantations of the weird sisters 
dwelling among the heretical islanders. West Voe 
was passed, and so was Scat Ness, and narrowly, it 
seemed, she escaped driving on Cross Island, when 
Quendal Bay opened on them, where Medina Sidonia, 
and the remnant of his crew, took shelter after their 
escape from Fair Island, and were hospitably re- 
ceived by the inhabitants of the town of Quendal, 
now but a collection of a few mud cottages. Whirled 
past the bay, the helpless vessel drove close under 
Fitfiel Head itself. The danger now indeed seemed 
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imminent. As the ship lay rocking to and fro under 
the lofty headland, the sea-birds flew forth in myriads 
from the ledges and caverns, where, for ages past, in 
storm and sunshine, in winter and summer, they have 
roosted undisturbed, wheeling and circling with dis- 
cordant tjries round the stranger, as if to inquire why 
she had thus come to intrude on their domain. The 
Spanish seamen, accustomed chiefly to southern 
climes, gazed with superstitious wonder at the frown- 
ing cliflf and the screeching birds, and fully believed 
that those winged denizens of the wild sea-coast were 
evil spirits sent out by the witches of the country to 
trick and torment them, and perchance to lead them 
to destruction. 

" Shall we anchor, Alvarez V asked the captain, 
anxiously looking around seaward, and then at the 
frowning height above their heads. 

" Anchor !" exclaimed the lieutenant, " as well 
anchor in the middle of the Bay of Biscay, as in the 
Roust of Sumburgh, with such a current as this, even 
if the depth would allow. We might get the boats 
out and tow, and perchance, by gaining time, obtain 
a breeze to carry us free." 

" By all means do so," was the answer. The 
boats were lowered and their crews were soon lustily 
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tugging at their oars with the head of the corvette 
to the westward, while long sweeps were got out 
and run through the ports to impel her yet more 
rapidly through the water. Suddenly, however, she 
seemed to be once more seized upon and carried 
completely out of their control Her head was to the 
westward, but she herself was swept away as fast as 
before to the southward ; while so tumbling and break- 
ing was the sea, that it was not without danger of 
being swamped that the boats were again hoisted 
in. The crew cast frowning glances towards the 
shore. 

" Ah f " exclaimed an old quarter-master, with a 
fierce look and a gruff voice ; " I've often heard it 
said that those northern witches can raise storms 
and sell winds, and tumble the sea about at their 
pleasure, and now we have good proof of the fact. 
For my part, the only wind I would buy of them 
would be a northerly breeze, warranted to last till 
we have landed safe on the shores of old Spain. 
I like not these northern regions where witches and 
feiries revel, no saints are worshipped, and no 
Christians dwell Satan and his imps must have 
fine work in a gale of wind up here among 
them." 
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" What are we to do, Alvarez ?" asked the captain, 
not at all liking the condition of his ship. 

** Let her drive backwards and forwards till a 
breeze springs up, I suppose," answered the lieutenant 
" Should a westeriy gale catch us before we again 
get to the southward of Samburgh Head, and should 
we fail to weather some of those ugly-looking points, 
I doubt much whether St. Cecilia herself, after whom 
our pretty craft is called, could prevent every one of 
us from sharing the fate which has befallen many a 
bold seaman before us. However, we'll hope for 
the best." 

"You do not seem to like the prospects of this 
northern cruise of ours, Alvarez," observed the captain. 
"You have not been in good-humour since we 
entered the British Channel, and have done nothing 
but predict disaster." 

"Pardon me, captain," answered the lieutenant, 
"T am not now predicting disasters — though it 
requires no seer to foretell the fate of the ship, if not 
of our lives, should certain not unlikely contingencies 
occur. However, here comes a breeze, I verily 
believe from the westward too, and if it will but fill 
om* sails for a short half hour, we may double yon 
ugly-looking Sumburgh Head, and getting out of 
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the Roust, the tide will carry us along to our 
anchorage." 

The boats being once more lowered, towed the 
head of the corvette round to the westward, though 
all the time several hands were bailing to keep them 
free of the water, which bubbled and tumbled hissing 
into them over the sides. The breeze which Pedro 
Alvarez had observed playing on the surfa<)e in the 
distance, at length filled her sails, and stemming the 
current she again got into smooth water and the 
influence of the tide, making to the northward. The 
wind also drew round to the southward, and all sails 
being made, the corvette with her wide spread of 
canvas glided on as smoothly and majestically as 
before, till the little island of Mousa, with its Pictie 
tower, bore west on her larboard beam. A signal was 
flying for a pilot, and a long, light boat pulling six 
oars was seen coming oflf from Fladbister, a town — 
in reality a little fishing village — on the shore. The 
heads of her crew were visible a long way oflF, by the 
bright hues of their long pendent worsted caps. 
They wore large sheepskin coats, coming down to 
the knee over their worsted shirts, and high boots of 
yellow untanned leather. The corvette was about 
to shorten sail, but they making signals that that was 
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unnecessary, the boat shot alongside and two of them 
sprang on board. 

" Those fellows would be unpleasant customers if 
they came as enemies to attack our ship, from the 
active way in which they leaped up our sides," 
observed the captain. " They would be as diflScult 
to keep out as wild cats." 

One of the two pilots was a man advanced in life, 
the other was very much younger, and habited in the 
quaint costume which has been described ; his dress, 
though rough, diflFered much from the rest, while his 
easy, unembarrassed manner, showed that he was an 
officer rather than an ordinary seaman. With a brisk 
step the men came aft, inquiring as they did so of the 
officers if any of them could speak EnglisL They 
were referred to Don Heman, who politely returned 
the salute as they touched their hats to him. 

" Well, my men," said he, " will you take charge 
of the ship, and bring her to an anchor in Brassay 
Sound to-night ?" 

''That will we, captain, right gladly," answered 
the younger of the two, glancing aloft with the eye of 
a seaman. " She is as pretty a craft as any one has 
ever seen in these waters, and well worth taking care 
of. What is her name ? where are you from ? and 
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whither are you bound, captain? Pardon me for 
asking, but it is my duty so to do. They are the 
questions we always put in these waters." 

" As to that, of course you are perfectly right," 
answered the captain. "Her name is the St» 
Cecilia, her commander Don Heman de Escalante, 
your humble servant, and she carries, as you see, 
twenty guns. We sailed from Cadiz, and have 
touched at two or three French ports, and the British 
port of Plymouth ; after visiting Lerwick we are 
bound round the north of your island, into the 
Atlantic again. You see that we have nothing to 
conceal. The character of this ship is above all 
suspicion ; and you will find, my friend, that you have 
lost nothing by navigating her in safety wherever we 
may wish to go." 

'* Very likely, captain," answered the pilot, looking 
up into the captain's countenance. " I entertain no 
doubt about the matter, and if the provost and 
bailies of Lerwick are satisfied, I am sure that I shall 
be : keep her as she goes now for the Bard of Brassay. 
The tide will shoot her into the Sound rapidly enough 
as we draw near it." 

When in ^ short time the corvette was olBf the 
Bard or Beard of Brassay, as the ragged-looking 
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southern end of that island is called, a turn of the 
helm to starboard sent the vessel into the Sound, and 
up she flew with smooth green heights on either side, 
here and there a few white buildings showing, and 
numerous rocks visible, till the pilot warned the 
captain that it was time to shorten sail. At a word 
the sailors were seen swarming aloft, studding-sails 
came in as if by magic, royals and top-gallant-sails 
were handed, top-sails clewed up, and with her taunt 
tapering masts and square yards alone, surrounded 
by the intricate tracery of their rigging, the beautiful 
fabric glided up to an anchorage oflF the town of 
Lerwick. 

"Friend, you brought the ship to an anchor in 
true seamanlike style," said Captain Don Heman, 
touching the young pilot on the shoulder. "You 
have not been a simple pilot all your life." 

" No indeed, captain," answered the pilot, " I have 
been afloat since my earliest days in southern seas, 
as well as engaged in the Greenland fishery. Lately 
I have been mate of a whaler, and maybe my next 
voyage I shall have charge of a ship as master. 

You have hit the right nail on the head— this is the 
first summer that I ever spent on shore." 

" Can T trust you then to take charge of the ship 
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round the coast?" asked the captain« "Perhaps, 
however, you are not well acquainted with that." 

The pilot smiled. " There is not a point or head- 
land, a rock, or shoal, or island, which I have not as 
clearly mapped down in my memory, as are the lines 
on yonder chart, and more correctly too, I doubt 
not. The truth is, captain, that like many sea- 
faring men in Shetland, during the summer I have 
been away to Greenland, but the winter months 
have been spent among these islands, and each 
one I have coasted round over and over again; 
and, while fishing and shooting, I have visited every 
voe and inlet, every bay and sound, to be found among 
them. If you wish it, I will engage to carry your 
vessel wherever there is depth of water for her to 
pass." 

" That will do, I will trust you," said Don Heman. 
" What is your name, friend, that I may send for you 
when you are wanted ?" 

" Eolf Morton," was the answer ; " but my home 
is some way to the northward, on the island of 
Whalsey. There you have it on your chart. Those 
who live on it boast that it is the finest of the outlying 
islands ; and well I know that such a castle as we 
have is not to be found in all Shetland." 
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" Ah, it is your native place," observed the captain. 
" You therefore think so highly of it." 

" Not exactly, though I remember no other spot of 
earth before I put eyes on Whalsey. I was, so I have 
been told, picked up, when a child, from a wreck at 
sea ; and the men I was with called me Rolf Morton, 
the name which has stuck to me for want of a better. 
I know jiothing more of my history, but I am prating 
of myself, and shall weary you, captain." 

"Far from it, friend; I delight in a little ro- 
mance," answered the captain. "How comes it, 
though, that you remained on shore this summer ? — 
but I need not ask — one of your fair islanders, of 
whom I have heard so much, was your attraction." 

" Yes, in truth," said the pilot, laughing ; " she has 
become my wife, though ; and as I could not bring 
myself to quit her, I bethought me I would try to 
gain my livelihood by turning pilot. Yours is one 
of the first ships I have taken charge of. There — I 
have been frank with you, captain, and told you all 
my history from beginning to end." 

" And I thank you for it. I saw at a glance that 
you were above the ordinary style of a pilot. We 
understand each other. I wanted to find a man like 
yourself who would give me the information I require 
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about the' country, the habits and customs of the 
people. I would wish to behave towards them so as 
to win their regard." 

While^ Don Heman was speaking, Rolf Morton 
gave an open-hearted inquiring look in his face, as 
much as to say, ** Are you honest, sir ?" 

Apparently satisfied with his scrutiny, he repUed 
that he would gladly be of all the service in his 
power. 

" Well, then, about this island of Whalsey. What 
is the name of the castle on it, do you say, and who 
are the inhabitants ?" asked Don Heman. 

The young pilot was evidently not a person at all 
addicted to talking, for talking's sake ; and while from 
kindness of heart he wished to give any information 
which might prove interesting, he was unwilling to 
be more communicative than necessary to one of 
whose character he knew nothing. 

" I spoke of Whalsey, though in a way by chance it 
little merits," he answered. " You, captain, would, I 
doubt not, look on it as a very poor little island. It 
may be some four miles long from point to point, and 
near a mile wide, but the inhabitants do not esteem it 
according to its size, let me assure you. Our good 
minister always oflFers up a prayer for its prosperity. 
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as well as for that of the mainland of Shetland, and 
for the adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ireland. 
So 'you see we islanders do not think lightly of our- 
selves." 

*' I see that you are fond of a joke, pilot, and I do 
not like you the worse for it, though we Spaniards 
have the character of being people of so grave and 
supercilious a character," answered the captain, 
laughing. " But this castle of which you were speak- 
ing, I am somewhat curious to know more about it. 
I had fancied that no buildings existed on these 
barren islands much larger than those cottages I see 
on the shore, and that few of the inhabitants were 
above the rank of honest fish-dealers." 

Don Heman well knew that the islander's pride 
would tempt him to launch out in a ftiU description 
of all the families of consequence in the group, and 
that he should thus easily obtain, without apparently 
seeking for it, all the information of that description 
which he required. 

Morton unsuspectingly answered exactly in the 
tone for which he was prepared. 

"Indeed, captain, you are out of your latitude. 
We have the Edmonstones of Unst, and the Lord 
Dundas, and the Mouats and the Ogilvys, and Scott 
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of Scalloway, and Braces of Sandwick, and also of 
Sjmbister, and Spences, and Duncans, and the Nicol- 
son hmilj; baronets of old date, all honourable 
men and of ancient lineage, besides many others I 
have not named, standing equally well in the esti- 
mation of the country ; and then there is the Lun- 
nasting fjEmiily of Lunnasting Castle, of which I spoke 
to you. The owner is Sir Marcus Wardhill, who 
succeeded to his property by right of his wife, the 
Lady Margaret Brindister ; one of the most ancient 
of our Shetland families, descended, so it is said, from 
one of the former chiefs, the Udallers of old. They 
are very 'great and important people, at all events, 
when in their own castle, and of course have little 
communication with a man of my humble rank. 
Maybe I hear more of them than do others, because 
my wife's mother was for long the companion of the 
Lady Margaret and the nurse to her children. I be- 
lieve she loved them as her own. Indeed, although 
but called a nurse in the family, she is nearly akin to 
the Lady Margaret. But these are matters about 
which a stranger can have no interest" 

*' A stranger might not, but I must not be con- 
sidered in that light," answered the captain. " Strange 
as it may appear to yoy, I am connected with that 
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very faipily of which you axe speaking. An ancestress 
of mine was a Brindister. I must claim relationship 
with the occupants of Lunnasting. It will, in truth, 
be pleasant in this remote region to find Mends so 
nearly related to me." 

The reserve which the pilot had hitherto maintained 
seemed to vanish on heaxing the assertion made by 
Don Heman. 

" I have no doubt, captain, that they would have 
given you a warm northern welcome," he answered. 
**But Sir Marcus Wardhill himself, and his second 
daughter, are in the South, travelling, I have heard, 
among French and Germans, and it is said that they 
purpose remaining some time in the big city of London, 
a place among all my wandering I have never seen." 
" The Lady Margaret, of whom you speak, and her 
elder daughter are there, I hope ; or is the castle shut 
up ?" asked Don Heman. 

" The Lady Margaret, as we called her — Lady 
Wardhill is dead^ but her elder daughter, Miss Hilda 
Wardhill, lives at Lunnasting, and manages the Shet- 
land estates, they say, as well as any man would do." 

*' Ho, ho ! I should like to become acquainted 
with this talented cousin of mine," said Don Heman. 
'* Is she handsome as well as clever ?" 
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" It becomes not one like me, so far below her, to 
speak of the Lady Hilda," answered Morton, with 
evident reserve. "You will be able to judge for 
yourself, sir, should you chance to meet her." 

" But you do not reply to my question," said the 
captain. *'Is she handsome ? Has she good looks? 
Come, man, that is a question one seaman may 
put to another, and expect an honest answer ; for one 
who has an eye for a ship, as you have, can surely, 
judge of a woman's beauty." 

Thus appealed to, Morton replied with even more 
hesitation than before. " As to an eye for the look 
of a ship aloft, or for her build or trim, I'll yield to no 
man; and maybe I like the faces of some women 
more thto others. This 111 say, sir : it's my belief 
that there are not many in this world like the Lady 
Hilda." 

" But she is not a favourite of yours, Mr. Morton, 
that I can see," said the captain, in a familiar tone. 
" Well, I hope to have an opportunity of judging of 
the lady's qualifications before long. I must intro- 
duce myself as a relation. You have probably heard 
of the Spanish connection of the family." 

" Yes, once or twice, maybe," answered Morton ; 
"my wife's mother often speaks of them. In her 
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father's time they constantly corresponded, and ex- 
changed presents — Shetland shawls and stockings for 
Spanish silks and brocades. It was said that, during 
his travels, Sir Marcus thought of visiting his con- 
nections in Spain." 

" I should have heard of it had they appeared," 
answered, Don Heman. ** Vexatious it will have 
been to have missed seeing the fair islander," he 
muttered to himself in his native tongue. " However, 
the elder sister will be worth knowing. My curiosity 
is excited ; I like the idea of the maiden ruHng a set of 
savages such as those who must surround her. I am 
curious to judge of her style of beauty. Well, she 
will be an object of interest, at all events. This pilot 
is a clever, intelligent fellow, very much above his class ; 
he may be made useful ; at the same time he is keen- 
sighted, and I must be careful how far I trust him. 
I must treat him with apparent frankness and sin- 
cerity, and if I pique him on any point connected 
with the credit of his islands, I may elicit what infor- 
mation I please from him." 

The conversation just described took place while 
the sails of the corvette were being closely furled, her 
yards squared, and she was being put in harbour 
trim. To the west, along the shore of the Sound, 
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on the mainland, as the largest island of Shetland is 
called, lay the little town of Lerwick The houses are 
neat and white-washed, seldom exceeding two stories 
in height, and built in the most irregular manner, 
no two houses together being constructed alike ; some 
advancing boldly into the street, some receding from 
it, some with their gables and some with their fronts 
turned towards it. The officers, as they looked at 
it, shrugged their shoulders and curled their lips. 
" Not much chance of theatres or billiard-rooms in a 
place like that," observed the second lieutenant 

" Should think not," remarked Pedro Alvarez. 
" What could you expect among the savage north- 
men? 

The captain once more called the pilot up to 
him. 

" I would pay my respects to the governor or autho- 
rities of the town," he observed. " As you have proved 
so good a pilot afloat, you shall accompany me as 
my guide on shore." 

Morton laughed. " Pardon me, captain, but have 
you looked at your watch?" he asked. ** Our worthy 
provost and bailies are by this time retiring to bed, 
the toils of the day being concluded. Though the 
sun shines with us for the greater part of the twenty- 
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four hours, we islanders need rest like other men, and 
take it at the usual hour/' 

The captain laughed heartily at his own mistake, 
and tried to induce his officers to make a similar one, 
which they most of them did. 

" Well, Mr. Morton, when you go on shore let 
the authorities know my intentions ; and I hope to- 
morrow to make their acquaintance." 

These words were spoken as the two pilots were 
stepping into the boat to go on shore. 
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CHAPTER IL 

The favourable report given by Rolf Morton of the 
Spanish corvette and her officers soon reached the ears 
of the worthy provost, as well as those of the bailies 
and other townsfolk of Lerwick. Foreign men-of- 
war did not often visit those regions, either on peace- 
able or hostile errands, in those days, and the higher 
authorities, at all events, were anxious to show every 
respect to the strangers, both for the credit of their 
town and islands, and also to exercise their own 
natural kindliness of heart and disposition. Others, 
too, might have an eye to trade, and the profits of 
trade, and no blame to them on that score, provided 
it was carried on honestly and fairly. 

" Troth, man, I was na expeckin a windfa' like this 
yestreen, when, if ye mind, I was remarkin' that till the 

c 2 
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Greenland ships cam back we might as well pit on 
our nightcaps and gang to our beds, for a' the entries 
we would hae to mak in our ledger," exclaimed honest 
Bailie Sanderson, to his confidential clerk and facto- 
tum, who stood beside him, as with blue spectacles on 
nose, and a large pinch of snuff in his fingers, which 
he was cramming up the orifices in the lower part of 
that ornament of his face, he sat at the desk in his 
counting-house, or back shop, it might be called, at 
early mom, hurriedly glancing over the pages of a 
huge folio. "A body never kens what's to betide 
them yet. Here was a braw vessel comin' in a' the 
time I was makin' lamentations, ye see, so I might 
hae spared my pains. Hoo mony men think ye 
she will carry ? Maybe a hundred and fifty — maybe 
more. They will hae to eat and -drink here, and 
take provisions for the homeward voyage. Gin they 
bide but a week it winna be that ill, or it may, 
wha kens, be mercifully ordained they bide a 
fortnight. Proveesions wiU rise, of course. Sandy, 
jist cast up these totals, man. Thirty casks of 
biscuit, and ten of flour, and fifty barrels of herrings, 
and eighty kentals of cod, and thirty of ling, and we 
have a good store of tusk and sillock," &c. But it 
is not necessary to mention all the articles the bailie 
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enumerated. He rubbed his hands as his clerk 
returned him his calculation. *' Ah, mon, these will 
render a pleasant and heart-comforting profit if they 
are alt sold, as they may be before long. Andrew 
Greigs and Jock Simpson canna have more in their 
stores, and they'll not be for selling without an im- 
proved profit ; but if I can be the first to pay my 
respects to the officers of the corvette, theyll be 
more inclined to deal with us, I wad think. Ill see 
and find out the. purser, and be terrible ceevil and 
free, and awfu' friends wi' him. Bid Jeanie be cliver 
wi' my parritch : Sandy, man, they need na be sae sair 
boiled the day ; and just see that she has polished 
my siller buckles and the gould top of my stick : it's 
no real gould, though, but it looks like it, I ken ; and 
gar her brush up my auld grandfather's court suit 
which he wore when the king last cam to Auld 
Reekie. It wasna new then, maybe, but it will 
have an imposing look, and do credit to our town." 
The porridge, fortunately for the bailie's digestion, 
being a substance, when mixed with cold milk, easily 
swallowed, was quickly discussed ; the court suit, 
surmounted by a three-cornered hat, and finished at 
the feet with large silver buckles, was put on ; and 
armed with his walking stick — for, being a man of 
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peace, he had never assumed a sword — out he sallied 
to call on his brother magistrates, with the hope 
of inducing them to pay an early visit to the Spanish 
man-of-war. He had got a little way when he 
turned back, with knit brow and thoughtful eye, to 
the entrance of his store or shop, which, from the 
character of the multifarious objects it contained, 
would be called that of a drysalter, ship-chandler, 
dealer in marine stores, or that of the more am- 
bitious title of provision-merchant 

" Sandy, Sandy, mon, come here !" he called out ; 
and when his clerk appeared, he put his hand up 
to one side of his mouth and whispered, "Mind, 
Sandy, knock the head out of the freshest barrels of 
herrings and sillocks, and open a cask of the best 
biscuits — them that came from Leith; there are 
nane sa guid. And, Sandy, just set a cheese or twa 
with the bit scoopie handy, and a glass with a bottle 
of the best whiskey, and that case of Schiedam, the 
fellow of the one Sir Marcus pronounced unequalled. 
It wad have been mair satisfactory to me if the auld 

had paid for it And have a couple of hams 

and some bacon ready in sight, and just toss any 
other things about which ye can think of, that ye 
may present them in a tempting way when I bring 
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the officers to show them the town, and we look in 
here by chance, ye ken." 

With a wink at Sandy the bailie took a fresh de- 
parture, and soon reached the door of Provost Flad- 
bister's house. The provost was a true Shetlander ; 
hearty, hospitable, sensible, clever, and kind: all 
these,' and many similar epithets, might justly have 
been bestowed on him. He had long ago fathomed 
Bailie Sanderson, and understood him better than 
the bailie understood himself — so much so that he 
had a shrewd suspicion, before he opened his mouth 
of the object of his subordinate's visit 

" Well, bailie, what is it brings you forth so 
early this morning?" he asked, with a quiet smile on 
his lips. " Is there a wedding or a christening in your 
family, or what great event is about to take place, 
that you are thus habited in full costume ?" 

" What, provost, have ye na heard the news ? have 
ye na looked forth towards the Sound this morning, 
and seen the beautiful Spanish ship of war which 
lies there at anchor ? 'Tis the honour of our town 
and islands; we should lose na time in paying 
our respects to her captain and officers. Wha kens 
but what there may be some great dons or grandees 
on board — ^maybe a prince on his travels in disguise ? 
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— and then, gin we let him depart without receiving 
any attention or mark of respect, what an eternal 
shame would be cried upon the town of Lerwick !" 

** Far from it, bailie," answered the provost, 
laughing in his quiet way; "if a prince there be, and 
he is in disguise, he would be perfectly satisfied at 
having kept his disguise ; and unless the dons show a 
disposition to receive our civilities, I do not know 
that it is incumbent on us to thrust them on them. 
Let the Spanish captain and his officers come and pay 
their respects to the authorities of the town, which 
you and I and your brother bailies represent, and it 
will then be time enough for us to pay our visit of 
ceremony on board the corvette." 

Bailie Sanderson, on hearing these remarks, began 
to tremble for the success of his plans. " Eh, peety 
me ! Andrew Griegs and Jock Simpson will be there 
to a certainty before me, and get all the Spaniards' 
custom. Bah, provost ! I dinna say what is right just 
in a worldly point of view ; but would na it be mair 
kind and generous to the strangers to call on them 
and show them our readiness to be of service to them ?" 
urged the bailie. 

"Ah, then, you have the best of the argument, 
bailie," answered the provost, who had fully in- 
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tended visiting the Spaniard before noon to oflFer any 
aid which the town could furnish, as well as to ascer- 
tain the real object of the stranger's visit to the Sound, 
which was not altogether free from suspicion. " Well, 
bailie, invite your colleagues to accompany us, and 
as soon as I have broken my fast, and settled two or 
three public affairs, we wUl go on board the stran- 
ger." 

At an early hour, the provost and the bailies of 
Lerwick assembled alongside of the St. Cecilia, and 
were announced as the authorities of the town, come 
to pay their respects to Captain Heman de Es- 
calante. 

As they mounted the side, the captain, surrounded 
by his officers, received them, as they lifted their hats, 
with profound bows and all the courteous ceremony 
of a high-bom Spaniard : the provost, who had been a 
sailor in his youth, looked carefully around to satisfy 
himself, as far as a cursory glance could do, of the 
character of the vessel. He felt tolerably satisfied 
that she was really what she professed to be, and 
without hesitation accepted the captain's invitation to 
descend to his cabin ; wines, and preserves, and bis- 
cuits, and cakes, were speedily placed on the table. 
None of his officers speaking a word of English, the 

3 
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captain, as usual, had all the conversation to himself: 
he managed, however, to talk to everybody present, 
and to put them all in good humour. The provost 
explained the object of their visit, and Don Heman 
assured him that he would gratefully accept his 
proffered civilities ; Bailie Sanderson was all this 
time engaged in endeavouring to discover the purser 
of the ship. He did not like to ask the captain point 
blank, and he hoped to find him out by his appear- 
ance or manners. 

" If the laddie wad but show his fingers, and I 
could just see a wee drappie ink upon them, I wad 
have nae doubt about him, ye ken," he said to him- 
self, glancing round at the hands of the officers. 
Except the captains and one or two others, they were 
all equally dirty, so that so small a thing as a drop of 
ink would scarcely have been seen ; at last he fixed 
upon one of them in his mind, as being the purser, 
and by not ill-executed dumb-show, intimated that 
he should be very happy to see him. 

" And thank you, gentlemen, for the courtesy you 
have shown me," observed Don Heman, as the pro- 
vost intimated that it was time to return on shore. 
" You have, I see, a fort to the north of your town, 
and it will afford me great satisfaction to salute the 
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flag of Great Britain, if you will undertake that your 
guns will return it in due form." 

Bailie Sanderson's ears caught these words; he 
knew, whatever might his colleagues, that not an 
ounce of powder was to be found in the public stores 
of Lerwick, while not a gunner could be selected cog- 
nizant of the art of discharging a gun, even had the 
guns themselves been in a fit, state to fire, or their 
carriages riot rotten. The provost, in his hearty way, 
was even on the point of accepting the proposal of this 
noisy exchange of civilities, when the bailie pulled 
him by the sleeve. 

"Hoot, provost," he whispered, "dinna say that 
yell fire the guns, till ye ken who's to do the deed 
and where the powder is to come from. Wad's to be 
done for the honour of Lerwick ? — think o' that, pro- 
vost : we mauna say that we have nae powder, or 
that the auld guns winna gang off without bursting ; 
they would lose their character, though it's but little 
they've got, and we wad nae sae much as benefit by 
the look of them ever mair. They are noo something 
like an auld- toothless house-dog, which looks as if he 
could bite, till ye open his mouth." 

The bailie was in despair ; the provost was doubt- 
ing whether it would not be wiser to acknowledge the 
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dilapidated condition of their defences, and dispense 
with the exchange of salutes : suddenly a bright idea 
seized the bailie. 

'* I'll tell ye what, provost, ye can say — that one of 
the first ladies of the town — ^your wife or mine, ye 
ken (the rogue himself, was an old bachelor), expects 
every hour to present her husband with a son and 
heir, the fond hope of an ancient lineage : that will go 
down with the Spaniards, ye ken. Say that it might 
produce serious consequences, to have those dreadful 
guns firing away in her ears ; that fire-arms have 
ever been her aversion ; that even a pop-gun makes 
her tremble. A man o' your judgment and discre- 
tion, provost, will surely ken well eno' what to say in 
sic a dilemma ; but save the honour of the town, even 
sud ye hae to tell twa or three lees about it." 

While this by-play was going forward, the Spanish 
captain was talking earnestly with his other visitors, 
apparently paying no attention to the provost and 
Bailie Sanderson. He now turned with a polite bow 
to the former, as if to receive his answer. 

"1 fear, captain, that we must decline the exchange 
of civilities you so politely propose," said the provost ; 
" our imsophisticated people here are so little accus- 
tomed to salutes of a pacific nature, that they would 
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scarcely \mderstand the object of the firing, and the 
whole neighbourhood would be thrown into commotion.'* 

" And ye ken, captain," put in the bailie, " that 
our brave gunners — we muster more than can weel 
be counted — would just be clapping round shot and 
grape shot and langrage and all sorts of implements 
of warfare into the guns, and it's incalculable the 
damage which might be done to your beautiful ship, 
not to speak of the harm to the cattle, graziDg, and 
the houses and people on the opposite shore ; think 
what infamy would rest on our fair town, if the ship 
of a friendly nation, visiting our shores in peace and 
jfriendship, should be sunk by the guns of our fort, 
through the over zeal of our soldiers." 

The Spanish captain smiled courteously, and 
though he did not express his sentiments in words, 
the provost saw clearly that he did not receive the 
excuse as a valid one. 

" I would stand the chance of injury, even should 
my guns not be shotted in return," he answered, care- 
lessly, but with perfect good-humour in his tone. The 
provost looked up with a scrutinizing glance at his 
countenance, and wished that the bailie had held his 
tongue, or given the excuse he had suggested, which 
was* far more likely to have been believed. The 
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bailie came, however, to his rescue, and presenting 
the captain with his snufif-box, from which he had 
just helped himself with his usual prodigality, he re- 
marked with a sly wink, and a poke towards the 
Spaniard's ribs with his fingers, « Ye axe no married 
captain, I'm thinking; still ye'll understand that 
some o' us have wives on shore, that twa or mair are 
in that delicate condition — "and he whispered with a 
facetious expression of countenance for some minutes 
into the captain's ear, concluding his explanations with 
a violent blow of his nose and a fresh pinch of snuff. 

" Certainly, certainly," said the Spaniard, bowing, 
especially at the provost ; " I fully comprehend the 
reason of your unwillingness to have guns fired in 
the neighbourhood of your town. It is very natural : 
we may discover many other means of exchanging 
civilities." 

BaUie Sandereon, who had reason to pride himself 
on having proved the best diplomatist of the party — 
short-sighted as his policy certainly was — ^bustled about 
with an air of great authority, and requested the 
captain to introduce his various officers : he thought, 
after the ceremony had been gone through, that he 
had made out all but the smgeon and purser, and 
which was which he was puzzled to discover. Brfore 
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the visit was concluded, a fourth person appeared in 
the dress of an ecclesiastic, whom Don Hernan intro- 
duced as the chaplain of the ship. 

" We do not usually carry chaplains in small ships," 
he remarked, " but the good padre has been recom- 
mended by the faculty to take a northern voyage, for 
the benefit of his health, and I think he will not be 
disappointed." 

The provost and most of his companions could not 
help looking with a suspicious eye at the priest, none 
of whose faith had for years been known to set foot 
on their islands ; but Bailie Sanderson, intent on 
profit, was in a humour to be all things to aU men, 
and held out his hand cordially, inviting him by signs 
to pay him a visit on shora 

" He understands you, my friend," remarked Cap- 
tain Hernan. " We shall all be happy to accept of 
your proflfered hospitality." 

The visit terminated in the most friendly manner, 
and Bailie Sanderson in high triumph carried off with 
him to the shore three of the officers, including the 
supposed purser. The provost had no wish to inter- 
fere with his townsman's proceedings, and therefore 
left them imder his charge. The bailie walked them 
about the town, and a little way beyond it, taking, 
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however, good care not to go too near Fort Char- 
lotte, lest they should discover the true cause of the 
excuses he had oflfered for not firing the guns. He 
could scarcely conceal his eagerness all the time to 
carry them into his own store, and not until he had 
got them safely ensconced within his counter, and 
Sandy standing aU attention ready to do his bidding, 
did he breathe freely again. They ate the cheese 
and biscuits, and everything else which could be 
eaten without being cooked, and drank the whiskey 
and Schiedam, but seemed to think it a very odd way 
of being supplied with luncheon. They had probably 
heard that in England and other northern regions, it 
was the custom occasionally to roast oxen whole, and 
they evidently suspected that the Shetlanders were 
wont to imitate the habits of bees and dormice, or 
other creatures, which store up their food for winter, 
and to surround themselves with food that they 
might eat to the full when hungry. Great was the 
disappointment of the bailie when they took their 
departure without having oflfered to trade. He 
followed them to the beach entreating them to 
return ; this they did not fail to do at the same 
hour; sometimes others came and did ample justice 
to the cheese and the whiskey. One day Don 
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Heman himself passed by, and the bailie invited 
him in, and frankly told him, though with somewhat 
breathless eagerness, that the articles he saw around 
were to be disposed of in the way of trade. 

** I will desire my purser to visit you, good sir," 
said the captain. " I have heard your provisions 
highly spoken of by the surgeon and other officers ; I 
will taste them myself, if you please." 

The bailie had now attained the object of his 
wishes, and felt perfectly justified in increasing the 
price of his goods, to recompense himself for the 
anxiety he had so long endured. 

Every attention was meantime paid to the strangers. 
Feasts, if homely, at all events with abundance of 
provisions, were given them. Dances were got up, 
though the rooms were not large nor the attendance 
very numerous ; excursions were made about the main- 
land, and Noss, with the Holm of Noss, and other spots 
of interest were visited. Into everything the Spanish 
officers, and the captain especially, seemed to enter 
with the greatest zest. The crew behaved with the 
greatest quiet and decorum when they came on 
shore, and never straggled about or went out of the 
town. Now and then they were landed on Brassay, 
to amuse themselves, but the sports in which they 
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indulged were of a sedate character, very unlike 
those of seamen of the northern nations. The captain 
himself might occasionally have been seen strolling 
alone, to enjoy the calm twilight of the Shetland 
summer at midnight. Once he found his way into 
Fort Charlotte, and tapped the gun carriages, and 
looked down the muzzles of the guns. He smiled 
after he had finished his examination ; and looking 
round to observe whether any one was near, hurriedly 
left the fort on the northern side away from the 
town, in which direction on the shore of the Sound he 
foimd his boat waiting for him. 

Two days after this, when the lieges of Lerwick 
awoke from their slumbers, and looked out on the 
calm waters of the Sound, the beautiful Spanish 
corvette was nowhere to be seen. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LuNNASTiNG Castle stood on a high rocky promontory, 
washed by the oce^n on the south and east, and by a 
voe which ran up some way inland on the west. It 
was a somewhat extensive building ; but though of a 
castellated style of architecture it was not really a 
fortress further than the naturally inaccessible nature 
of the ground on which it stood made it so. It stood 
on the site, and was formed partly of such materials 
as time had left of an old castle of the earls or ancient 
Udal lords of Shetland, and had been very much 
increased in size, and ornamented, as well as rendered 
a more commodious habitation by the present owner, 
Sir Marcus Wardhill. The dwelling-house consisted 
but of two stories, and standing, as it did, elevated 
some way above the sea, looked lower than it really 
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was. It was surrounded on the north, east, and 
west, by a high castellated wall, flanked with towers, 
which, if not capable of keeping out a mortal enemy, 
served the purpose for which it was built, — to guard * 
the mansion from the assaults of the wintry blasts 
of the icy ocean. In front, on the south side, that the 
inhabitants might enjoy the sea view, and that the 
warm rays of the sun might be admitted, the wall 
simk down to the height of a mere ornamental 
parapet, the round towers at either end giving it 
some right to claim the title bestowed on it ; espe- 
cially as on the summit of either tower Sir Marcus 
had mounted a couple of long six-pounders, capable 
of considerably annoying any hostUe vessel of a size 
at all likely to venture near that part of a coast so 
full of dangers that no large ship would willingly 
approach it. The muzzles of some smaller guns 
appeared through the embrasure of the parapet wall, 
which was also flanked by a buttress, or rather a 
circular outwork at either end at the foot of the 
towers, where pivot guns were placed so that the one 
on the west could fire directly up the voe or gulf, and 
served to flank the western wall. The two principal 
front towers were connected with the dwelling-house, 
and had small chambers in them, one above the 
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other, which had been fitted up as sitting rooms or 
dormitories. The large outer walls which have been 
spoken of had loop-holes in the lower part for mus- 
ketry ; but they had been stopped up with clay to 
prevent the blasts of winter finding their way through 
them, though the clay could easily be removed by a 
few blows of a mallet and chisel The only entrance 
to the castle was by a small door on the north side, to 
which a steep winding path led up from the waters of 
the voe, so that it was altogether a domicile some- 
what more than usually diflScult of access. Being 
built of the dark stone of the surrounding rocks, 
roughly hewn, and untouched by whitewash or paint, 
it had an antiquated and gloomy appearance, and 
had it been of a purer style of architecture it would 
have looked more like a feudal fortress of mediaeval 
days than a modem habitation. The steep road 
leading to the gateway was a mere bridle-path; 
indeed, a broader one would have been useless, as 
not a wheeled vehicle was to be found on the whole 
island. At the foot of the path was a landing-place, 
roughly constructed of unhewn stone, with a large 
iron ring at the end, to which a small boat was 
attached by a chain, while a larger boat, intended for 
sailing, or which could be propelled by six or eight 
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oars, lay moored a little distance from the shore. A 
few small skiflFs were seen hauled up on the beach, 
while on the rugged sides of the voe, in sheltered 
nooks facing the west and south, some fishermen's or 
peasants' cottages were discernible, though from their 
general tints being that of the rocks among which 
they were perched, at a first glance they might have 
escaped observation. The principal town, or rather 
toone, as it was pronounced, not in reality having the 
signification of a town, but rather of a hamlet, or 
simply a collection of three or four dwellings, was 
situated on the shore of another small voe, to the west, 
nearer the mainland, from which the island itself was 
about two miles distant. In the intermediate space 
were to be found several small islands, or holmes, 
while numerous rocks, often entirely destitute of vege- 
tation, were seen rising out of the blue ocean in 
various directions, warning the stranger of the diffi- 
culty and dangers of the navigation. 

In a deep window recess, in the highest chamber 
of the western tower of Lunnasting Castle, sat 
Miss Wardhill, Sir Marcus WardhiU's eldest child. 
Although the window matched in appearance the 
others in that and the opposite tower, which were 
mere high, narrow, glazed loop-holes, by an in- 
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genioiis contrivance a huge stone was made to turn 
on an iron axle, and by pressing a spring, it slid in 
suflSciently to allow the inmate of the room to gaze 
out conveniently on the surrounding scene. 

Few scenes, to a romantic temperament, could have 
been more attractive. The subdued twilight of that 
northern clime reigned over the face of nature, soft- 
ening and mellowing all objects, but in no way 
obscuring them. The light was not so bright as that 
of the day, and yet it partook in no way of the 
characteristics of night. It was more like the warm 
light of the dawn of a summer day in the south, just 
before the sun rises up from below the horizon in 
refulgent glory. The water near the land was per- 
fectly smooth, though a breeze could be seen rippling 
the surface in the oflSng, the ripple being increased 
probably by the strong current which nearly at all 
times sets one way or the other round the islands. 

Before the castle, on the riglit, rose the rocky 
heights and green swelling undulations of the main- 
land — the Noup of Nesting Kirkbuster, Brough and 
Moul of Eswick, while the highlands above Lerwick, 
and the ^Jieights of Brassay and Noss, appeared blue 
and indistinct in the far distance. 

To the east, several green islands, or rather islets. 
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known as Grief Skerries, Rumble, Eastling, and other 
equally euphonious names, ran out of the dark-blue 
ocean. The last named being a mile and a half in 
length, formed with the main island, along the shore 
of which it ran parallel, and from which it was little 
more than a quarter of a mile distant, a sound of 
some extent, where vessels in all but north-easterly 
winds could ride safely at anchor. Even in these 
winds the force of the sea was considerably broken by 
the small island or holm of Isbuster, which lay in 
the very centre of the northern entrance. 

Looking eastward, and north from the towers of 
Lunnasting, the view extended nearly up the Sound, 
and commanded the whole island of Eastling, which 
perhaps obtained its name from lying east of the 
chief habitation of the lords of the domain, Eastling 
being a corruption of Eastlying. Such was the view 
on which Hilda Wardhill was occasionally turning 
her gaze, though her eyes were more frequently fixed 
on the pages of a large volume lying open on a dark 
oak reading-desk fixed in the recess, and so placed 
that the last rays of that precious sunlight which so 
soon departs in the long winter season of the North, 
might fall full upon it. The room was of an octagon 
shape, with dark oak wainscoating and ceiling ; the 
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chairs were of a suitable character, mostly with high 
upright backs, rudely carved, as were some book- 
shelves, which occupied two of the sides, while a 
massive table, supported by sea monsters, or at all 
events by creatures of fish-like form, stood in the 
centre ; another table of similar character stood 
against the side of the room with writing materials 
on it, and there was a sofa of antique form, and two 
large chests of some dark wood, with brass clasps 
and plates on the lids and sides, so tarnished how- 
ever by the sea air, as scarcely to be discerned as 
brass. A second high narrow window, with a lattice, 
faced towards the west and north, so that persons 
standing at it could, by leaning forward, look com- 
pletely up the voe. Thus, from this turret chamber, 
a view could be obtained on every side, except on 
that looking inland, or rather over the island. 

On one of the eight sides there was, however, a 
small door in the panneling, which opened on a spiral 
staircase leading to the very summit of the tower, 
where, as has been said, a gun was placed, and whence 
a complete view was obtained over every portion of the 
island, extending far away over the sea beyond, to 
the Out Skerries, a rocky group so called ; and the 
distant shores of the large island of Yell. As the 
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roof could only be reached by passing through the 
chamber below, it was completely private to the fair 
occupant as long as she chose to close the ingress to 
her own room. 

Seldom has a more beautiful picture been portrayed 
to the mind's eye of the most imaginative of painters, 
than that which Hilda Wardhill presented as she 
sat at the window of her turret chamber, either 
leaning over the volume which occupied her atten- 
tion, or gazing out on the calm ocean, her thoughts 
evidently still engaged in the subject of her studies. 

Appropriate to the room as was the furniture 
which surrounded her, the only articles of luxury 
to be seen were some red velvet cushions, one of 
which supported her book, on another her feet rested, 
against a third; placed in the window-sill, she occasion- 
ally leant her arm as she ceased reading and looked 
forth upon the water. From the general appearance 
of the room, indeed, it looked more suited for the 
study of some sage of ancient days, than for the 
boudoir of a young woman. But even an ordinary 
observer, by the most cursory glance, would have 
discovered that the occupant of the room was no 
ordinary person. Her figure was tall and graceful, 
and her complexion of such dazzling fairness and 
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purity, that the blood could almost be seen rushing 
through the blue veins beneath the skin. Her fea- 
tures were perfectly regular, and the mouth beautifully 
small, and if fault could be found with it, it was that 
the lips were too thin, and often firmly pressed 
together; her forehead was high and intellectual, 
while the general expression of her large grey eyes 
was that of melancholy, though occasionally they 
lighted up with a brilliancy unexpected, and her 
whole countenance beamed with animation. Her 
hair was light, with a rich golden tinge, and after 
being confined round the forehead by a silver snood, 
or band, hung in rich clusters over her shoulders. 
Her dress was of black silk or velvet, of an antique 
fashion, which became her well, relieved by some 
exquisitely delicate lace, and the only other orna- 
ment she wore besides her snood, was a large brooch 
of precious stones, which shone even in that light 
with peculiar lustre. 

" Can these things be ?" she said to herself, and 
as she spoke her countenance was grave and thought- 
ful — almost painfully thoughtful for one so young 
and fair. '* Yet what mysteries innumerable remain 
to be fathomed, but which can be fathomed — of that 
I am sure! The human intellect— so bright and 
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glorious — SO acute and searching, whithersoever it 
may have come, is capable of penetrating through 
the dark gloom which appears at times to surround it. 
These mists surely can by some means be dissipated. 
More study, more resolution, more exertion of will is 
required ; in that is the secret. Whatever we will, 
we can accomplish ; but then, surely all feeling, all 
passion, all the weakness so often exhibited by man 
must be conquered, trampled under foot, even as 
I would spurn all the weaknesses too often the 
attributes of my sex. Oh that I had the knowledge 
and power of some of the astrologers and magicians 
of old, to gaze into futurity — to conquer the spirits of 
the air, to bring them as slaves subservient at 
my feet ! With those winged messengers bound to 
obey my behests, what might I not accomplish ! and 
yet, after all, in what more glorious mode could I 
employ them, than in compelling them to bring back 
for my use the knowledge they might collect through- 
out the four quarters of the globe ? Often does my 
brow ache as night after night I read on, and yet I 
feel that ere long my labours may be rewarded, and 
I may make the discovery I long for." 

For some time she ceased speaking, and sat with 
her large sad eyes fixed on the water, on which the 
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beams of the faint though almost full moon were 
playing, struggling with the light of day. Now she 
looked forward from the window, and whispered in a 
low and deep voice : " Spirits of air and water, who 
roam o'er the ocean and ride upon the storm-cloud, 
listen to a true subject of your northern realms, and 
grant my requests ; let me no longer remain in igno- 
rance~r-gain for me the knowledge I desire— emanci- 
pate my mind from the mists and shadows which 
now I feel too painfully obscure its brilliancy." 

With a soft sigh, as if gasping for breath, she ceased. 
At that moment a clock, placed over the chief en- 
trance of the dwelling-house, struck the hour of mid- 
night. Having accustomed herself to far too small an 
amount of sleep for the health both of her mind and 
body, she sat gazing forth for some time longer on 
the calm ocean, her imagination peopling the air with 
flitting visions, while sounds, now of strange voices, 
now of faint strains of music, seemed to come from 
far off over the deep and strike upon her ear. At 
length she rose and was about to close the window, 
when her eye fell on a vast towering mass of white, 
gliding slowly from the northward down Eastling 
Sound. She looked more than once, mistrusting her 
senses, and inclined to believe that it was some mighty 
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phantom of ,the deep, described in some of the 
wild romances, often her study, which she beheld, till 
another glance assured her, as the object drew nearer, 
that it was a large ship, far larger than had ever been 
known during her recollection to anchor in the Sound. 
With speed which seemed like magic, the white 
canvas disappeared, and the tall masts and the yards 
and the light tracery of the rigging could only dimly 
be traced against the clear sky. 

Whence the stranger had come, or for what object, 
Hilda could not tell, but still she had a feeling — ^how 
communicated she did not inquire — ^that the event 
portended some great change in her own fate. Pain- 
ful forebodings of evil came crowding like mocking 
phantoms around her. She tried with the exercise 
of her own strong will to banish them. In vain she 
strove— the more they seemed to mock her power. 
She felt as if she could almost have slirieked out in 
the agony of her mortal struggle, till her proud spirit 
quailed and trembled with unwonted fears. Again 
the clock tolled forth a solitary sound, which vibrated 
strangely on her overwrought nerves, and seemed 
more sonorous than usual. She pressed her hand 
upon her brow, then by an eflfort she seemed by a 
single gasp to recover herself, and, closing the win- 
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dow, retired to her sleeping chamber in that part of 
the house in the immediate neighbourhood of her 
favourite tower. 

At an early hour the lady of the castle was on foot. 
She at once ascended to the summit of her tower, and 
gazed eagerly up the Sound, half expecting to find 
that she had been deceived by her imagination on 
the previous night, and that the ship she had seen 
was but a creation of the brain. There, however, 
floated the beautiful fabric, but there was not the 
slightest movement or sign of life on bOard. At all 
events, it seemed improbable that she would soon 
move from her present position. At length she 
descended to her boudoir below, where, as usual, her 
light and frugal meal was brought to her by her own 
attendant, Nanny Clousta. 

Nanny said not a word about the ship, which had 
now been some hours at anchor in the Sound. The 
truth being, that Nanny had been so occupied with 
household matters that she had not had time to look 
out of the window. Miss Wardhill did not choose to 
interrogate her about the matter, knowing very well 
that the instant she had anything to communicate, 
she would out with it immediately. 

Her meal, at which Nanny stood ready to help her 
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to anything she required, being quickly concluded, 
Miss Wardhill descended to the large hall on the 
ground-floor, in the centre of the castle. It was a 
handsome room, with an arched ceiling of dark oak, 
supported by pillars round the wall. A long table 
ran down the centre, at one end of which, on a raised 
platform or dais, she took her seat. Several tenants 
of the Lunnasting estate came in to make complaints, 
to beg for the redress of grievances, to report on the 
state of the farms, or fisheries, or kelp-collecting, to 
all of which the lady listened with the most perfect 
attention, making notes in a book placed before her. 
Two or three were told to wait till she had seen the 
factor^ that she might hear his reports before deciding 
on their claims. She looked round as if the audience 
was over; and inquired why Alexander, or Sandy 
Bedland, as he was called, the factor, did not make 
his appearance, when an old man, leaning on a stick, 
hobbled into the hall. 

" I come for justice, my lady. Oh, hear me, hear 
me !" he exclaimed ; as if before entering tjie hall he 
had worked himself up to address her ; " I am just 
auld Archy Eagleshay, and as ye ken weell, my leddie, 
my only son has long gane been awa to sea, and I've 
been left to struggle on fra ane year to another, till 
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now that I am grown too weak to toil, and the factor, 
Sandy Bedland, comes down upon me and makes 
awfu' threats to distrain and turn me out of my sma' 
holding if I dinna pay, and pay I canna', that is truth, 
my leddie. Have mercy, have pity, my leddie. Ye 
love justice, whatever else ye love." 

"Justice might induce me to expel you from your 
holding if you cannot pay your rent, old man," said 
Miss Wardhill, in a cold, severe tone. " However, I 
will listen to what Sandy Redland, the factor, has to 
say. Ha ! here he comes. You are late, Mr. Red- 
land in your attendance. What has kept you ?" 

The man who entered was a tall thin person, 
habited in the grey shepherd's plaid of the north. 
His features were coarse. He possessed a sharp nose, 
high cheek-bones, and ismall and grey unpleasantly 
twinkling eyes. He bowed low, and in a voice which 
was intended to be soft and insinuating, replied — 

" It is no fault o' mine when your orders are na 
implicitly obeyed. Miss Wardhill ; but circumstances 
militate against the best intentions, as may be clear 
to you oftentimes, I doubt not. I was delayed by 
having to make inquiries respecting a strange ship 
which anchored, it appears, a few hours back in the 
Sound of Eastling, and which, as I opine, is within 
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your leddiship's jurisdiction. I deemed it incumbent 
on me to ascertain the object of her coming, and the 
time it might be proposed for her to stay. As she is 
a foreigner, it struck me that charge might be made 
for harbour and light dues, and the chances are that 
it would not be disputed. Ye see, Miss Wardhill, 
that I have always your honoured father's interests at 
heart." 

The lady gave a glance towards the factor, which 
bespoke the most perfect contempt — too cold and 
confirmed to cause much change in her features. 

"And what have you learned respecting this 
stranger ship ?" she asked. 

"Nathing, my leddie, nathing," answered Sandy, 
shuddering. " What could I tell but that she might 
be a pirate or an enemy in disguise, or some ill-doer, 
and that if I, the factor of Lunnasting, was entrapped 
on board, I might be retained as a hostage in durance 
vile, till sic times as a heavy sum might be collected 
for my ransom." 

A gleam flitted across lliss WardhlU's countenance, 
as she replied : '* You estimate yourself somewhat 
highly, factor. Then in truth you know nothing of 
the ship which has anchored in the sound ?" 

"Nothing whatever, my leddie," was the answer. 
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" But I await the return of Jock Busta's boat, which 
I despatched as soon as I reached Whalsey this 
morning, from the mainland." 

" Bring me the information as soon as you obtain 
it," said Miss Wardhill. " In the mean time let me 
hear what answer you have to make to a complaint 
old Archy Eagleshay brings against you ?" 

The factor gave a variety of reasons for his conduct, 
to which she listened without replying, and then 
called up the old man to her end of the table. 

" Go home, Archy Eagleshay," she said, in a voice 
totally diflferent to that in which she had spoken to 
the factor. " Best quiet in your hut. The old and 
infirm must be sheltered and fed ; of that there is no 
doubt, but let the evil-doer and idle beware. On 
them I shall have no mercy. Sandy Eedland, mark 
me : I will have no cruelty or oppression— remember 
that. The instant you receive information respecting 
the strange ship, let me know through Nanny 
Clousta." 

There was a cowed look on the countenance of 
Sandy Eedland as he bowed, while his young 
mistress rose to retire. 

Old Archy lifted up his hands as if about to address 
her once more, then he turned slowly round — "Ha 
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ha !" he muttered ; "if she had yielded to you, crue: 
factor, I'd have told her all I know, and made e'en 
her proud spirit tremble ; but she's been good and 
kind to an auld man, and 111 say nothing." 

On leaving the hall, Hilda Wardhill went at once 
to the turret chamber, and from thence mounted to 
the platform on the summit of the tower. Her first 
glance was up the Sound where, lay the stranger ship. 
The sails were still closely furled ; the boats were 
hoisted up ; not a movement of any sort appeared to 
be taking place. The only object stirring was a small 
boat, which just then was gliding rapidly close under 
the headland on which the castle stood. A single 
rower sat in it, who managed his oars with the skill 
which long practice gives. He looked up, and seeing 
Miss Wardhill, flourished his oar as a salute, which 
she returned with the slightest possible inclination of 
her head, and then continued pacing up and down, 
while he pursued his course till he entered the voe, 
and reached the castle landing-place, where he was 
hid from view. Miss Wardhill continued her circum- 
scribed walk backwards and forwards across the top 
of the tower, now stopping to look up the Sound at 
the ship, now casting her glance round the horizon, 
speaking frequently to herself, and more than once 
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sighing deeply as if there was some weight at her 
heart, of which she longed to be relieved. 

She had again stopped, and was looking at the 
beautiful ship in the distance, when she started on 
hearing herself addressed : " Good morrow. Cousin 
Hilda," said the intruder, who had that instant come 
up from the room below. ** Engaged, as I expected, 
or you would not be a woman, gazing with curiosity at 
the strange ship in the Sound, wondering whence she 
came, and all about her." She turned as he spoke, when 
he Ufted a litde gold-laced three-cornered hat from his 
head, and saluted her with a profound bow, which 
might have appeared respectful in the extreme, had 
he not at the same time indulged in a low chuckling 
laugh, the usual conclusion, it seemed, of most of his 
sentences. His manner and appearance were peculiar 
in the extreme : he was broad and arge boned, but 
thin ; and a suit of brown cloth, with huge silver 
buttons, hung loosely about his body ; a wide shirt- 
frill stuck out in front, and his shirt collars reached 
up to his ears His gait was shuflfling and shambling ; 
he wore knee-breeches, and gray home-spun stock- 
ings; and his shoes, which were ornamented with 
silver buckles, were far too large for him, and of 
course, even had he not had the propensity to do so. 
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would have made him shuffle his feet over the ground. 
His eyes were unusually large, gray, and staring ; and 
his hair, which was abready so gray that its original 
colour could scarcely be perceived, was cut short, and 
stood up on end, all over his head, like the quills of 
the porcupine ; his forehead was somewhat narrow; 
but his features were neither plain nor coarse ; there 
was, however, a startled, frightened look about them, 
and an otherwise painful and indescribable expression, 
which told too plainly that the ruling power of the 
intellect had been overthrown, and that the living 
machine could no longer be altogether held responsible 
for its acts. Such, in appearance, was Lawrence Brindis- 
ter : had he been of sane mind, he would have been the 
lord of Lunnasting and the broad acres of several estates 
both on the mainland of Shetland and in the north of 
Scotland ; but as he had, long before coming of age, 
given undoubted signs of being totally incapable of 
managing his affairs, his claims had been set aside in 
favour of his cousin, Margaret Brindister, the next 
heir, married to Sir Marcus Wardhill, by his influence. 
There had been, when Sir Marcus married, three 
other heirs besides Lawrence, before Margaret Brin- 
dister could succeed to the property : the same fever 
within a few days carried off two of them ; and then, 
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and perhaps not till then, a longing desire seized Sir 
Marcus to possess the estates. He was not a man — 
that was well known — who allowed obstacles to stand 
in his way ; in the most unaccountable manner, the 
next heir to the then possessor, an old man and a 
bachelor, disappeared : he was supposed, with his 
nurse, to have fallen over a cliff, or to have been on 
the beach when a sea came in and swept them both 
away, either occurrences too likely to happen to allow 
suspicion justly to rest on any one. A handkerchief 
of the nurse's and a plaything of the child's were 
found dropped on the road they had taken. Their 
bodies were searched for in every direction ; the 
widowed mother mourned in vain for her only child, 
and soon followed her husband to the grave : Sir 
Marcus mourned for the loss of his young kinsman, 
and instantly commenced the suit which terminated 
by making poor Lawrence Brindister his ward. There 
were certain conditions attached, that Limnasting 
should be his abode, and that he should be kindly 
treated, and well looked after, and supplied with any- 
thing he might in reason require for his amusement : 
Lawrence himself, so far from opposing, seemed per- 
fectly contented with the arrangement; and while 
Lady Wardhill, to whom he was much attached, lived. 
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he was always cheerful and good-tempered, though he 
occasionally exhibited so much extravagance of be- 
haviour that he required to be carefully watched, and 
his actions more curbed than he Uked. He had for- 
merly much resented this mode of proceeding with 
him, but of late years he had become apparently so 
perfecdy harmless that he was allowed to do exactly 
as he pleased. Such was the eccentric being who 
now stood before Miss Wardhill. 

" Yes, Lawrence, I have been looking at the ship," 
she answered with so peculiar a calmness that it ap- 
peared to be produced by an eflfort. "You have, I 
conclude, visited her, and can give me some informa- 
tion about the stranger." 

*' Ah ! that can I, fair cousin," he answered with his 
usual painful chuckle. ** I have been on board the ship, 
and introduced myself to her captain, and, what is 
more, invited him to the castle. He has a right to 
claim our hospitality, for who, think you, is he ? — no 
other than one of those Spanish cousins we have 
heard often spoken about by her who lies sleeping in 
yonder churchyard out there — ah's me ! — and others. 
Nurse Bertha will know all about them ; we must get 
her to tell us before he comes : he will be here soon, 
though. I told him that he must let me go on ahead. 
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to give due notice of his coining, or he would have 
arrived and taken you by surprise : he is a gallant-look- 
ing knight ; a true don of the old school. But I say, 
E&lda, don't treat him to the scornful glances you cast 
at me, or he "will not like it." 

Miss Wardhill took no notice of the last remark. 
** Since you have invited these strangers to the castle, 
whether they are really our relations or not, we must 
be prepared to receive them ; go look for Sandy 
Bedland ; he has not left the island yet : he must go 
round and collect an ample store of provisions, that 
we may not be looked on as niggards in our hospital- 
ity, in this island home of ours. Send Bertha Eswick 
to me ; she knows, better than any other person here, 
what arrangements should be made to do honour to 
strangers ; it is so long since any one came here, that 
I cannot hope to remember what preparations are re- 
quired. Go, Lawrence, and do you remember not to 
bring discredit on the family by any pranks or strange 
vagaries you may wish to pJay." 

Lawrence stopped and looked fixedly at her, and, 
strange to say, she shrunk abashed from that gaze. 
" I know what you mean, Hilda," he said slowly ; " you 
would say that I have what the Scotch would call a 
*bee in my bonnet,' and often I hear it — buz-buz- 
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buz, all the night through, and the daytime, too ; and 
often strange things does that bee make me do — ha, 
ha, ha ! — ^but, cousin, there's something else I know — 
I have found it out ; there's another person in the castle 
who has got a bee in the bonnet — ^buz-buz-buz." Say- 
ing this, he shuffled down stairs. As his head was level 
with the floor, he looked back, saying, " Hilda, don't 
talk to me of the bee in my bonnet ; we both row in 
the same boat." 

The expression of agony which flitted across the 
countenance of the beautiful girl as her cousin disap- 
peared, would have wrung the heart of the hardest ; 
she stood for some minutes immovable, pressing her 
hands to her brow with all her force, and then de- 
scended to her boudoir, ready to see those she had 
summoned, that they might receive her orders. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The accounts which Don Heman had received 
from various quarters while on shore at Lerwick 
about the inhabitants of Lunnasting Castle had 
excited his curiosity and interest to the highest pitch. 
Though fully intending to return shortly to Lerwick, 
he had an object in suddenly leaving Brassay Sound. 
He also wished to arrive unexpectedly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lunnasting. 

Rolf Morton came at his summons ; and under- 
standing that the St. Cecilia was shortly to retmn 
to Lerwick, not having reason to suspect fraud 
of any description, he without hesitation took the 
ship on to Eastling Sound. She had not been 
long at anchor before Lawrence Brindister — who, 
as was his custom, had been at an early hour 
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of the morning out fishing — espied her, and very 
soon made his appearance on board. Lawrence 
walked about the deck admiring the guns and the 
carved and gilt work with which the ship was 
adorned ; for it was the custom, especially in the 
Spanish navy, in those days to ornament ships of 
war far more profusely than at present. At length 
Don Heman came on deck. He observed the skiff 
alongside ; and his eye falling on Lawrence, he very 
naturally at first took him to be some poor fisherman 
habited in the cast-oflf finery of a gentleman. Law- 
rence, however, guessed who he was from his uniform ; 
and, shuffling along the deck, made him one of his 
profoundest bows, which Don Hernan returned with 
one in the same style. 

As it had not been impressed on Lawrence's mind 
that there existed numerous nations speaking different 
tongues, he at once addressed the Spanish captain 
in English. 

"Your people, good sir, have been very silent: 
not one has spoken to me since I stepped on board 
this trim craft of yours ; for you have, I conclude, 
the happiness of being her captain, and you have, 
I hope, a tongue with which to hold pleasant and 
profitable converse/' 
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" I command this ship, and I am able to converse 
in English," answered Don Heman, wondering who 
his strange visitor could be. *' May I ask in return 
whom I have the honoiur of addressing ?" 

" No less a person than Lawrence Brindister, Lord 
of Lunnasting Castle and the lands adjacent," 
answered Lawrence, drawing himself up — "that 
is to say, who would be, and should be, and ought 
to be, had not certain traitorous and vile persons, 
who shall be nameless, interfered with his just rights 
and ousted him from his property ; but say not a 
word about that, most noble stranger. 'A guid 
time is coming — a guid time is coming.' * The prince 
shall have his ain again !' That was about a prince 
in the south, in Scotland, out there. You have 
heard of him, maybe. Well, he did'nt get his rights ; 
and sometimes Lawrence thinks that the right man 
will not get his : however, there's nothing like hope, 
though it deceives us ofttimes, as the poet says." 

Don Heman at once perceived his visitor's state of 
mind. 

'•I had thought that Sir Marcus Waxdhill was 
Lord of Lunnasting, though I am aware that, from 
times immemorial, it has been held by Brindisters, of 
whom I conclude you are one," remarked the captain* 
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"Ay, there's the rub," said Lawrence, putting 
his fingers up to his nose. " But Sir Marcus, you see, 
is hcwm tenens ; and possession, the writers will tell 
you, is nine-tenths of the law. But Sir Marcus is 
away just now ; ' and when the cat is away the mice 
do play :' that's a common distich, and a homely, but 
true, good captain. Let mothers look to it ; and, as 
I was saying, during his absence my fair cousin Hilda 
and I rule supreme in and over that brave castle 
there. We two pull finely in the same boat : she 
takes the lead, it must be confessed, which in truth 
she has no right to do ; for if my claims were set 
aside because I have a bee buzzing in here, as they 
say," (and he pointed to his head with a melancholy 
shake,) " why should she — who, as I was saying, pulls 
in the same boat — lord it over me ? But I will not let 
out her secret. But where was I driving ? You see, 
most noble captain, I've a difficulty in steering my 
craft ; I never can keep her in good trim : sometimes 
she luf& up, and sometimes she falls off ; so as to 
holding a steady course, I find that out of the ques- 
tion. Ah, now I know all about it. I have come, 
most noble captain, feeling assured that you are of 
gentle birth and a man of honour, to invite you and 
your officers to visit Lunnasting Castle. My cousin and 
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I will do our best to receive you as becomes your 
rank." 

Don Heman, who believed that Miss Wardhill had 
really sent this strange being to invite him to the 
castle, replied, in suitable terms, that he should have 
great happiness in paying his respects to her. He 
also explained his connection with the Brindister 
family, and begged Lawrence to say that he hoped 
to visit Lunnasting in the character of a kinsman. 

Lawrence was about to step into his boat when he 
saw Rolf Morton, who, hearing that a boat was along- 
side, had just come on deck with the intention of 
going on shore. He and Rolf were always on very 
good terms : so, when the latter begged for a cast on 
shore, he gladly undertook to land him wherever he 
wished. 

** Abreast of the -ship will suit me : for in half an 
hour I can be at home," answered Morton. " Good- 
bye, Don Heman ; should the wind shift, I will be 
on board in a trice ; or should you want me, send. 
We have not so many houses in Whalsey that mine 
cannot be found without difficulty." 

Saying this, he was following Lawrence into the 
skiflf, when the latter cried out, " Hold fast : you are 
stepping on Surly Grind, Morton ; he'll not like it, 
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let me tell you. He's apt to treat with scant cere* 
mony those who oflFend him." 

Morton looked down, and saw, coiled away at the 
bottom of the skiflF, where Lawrence had taught him 
to lie, a huge black dog with an unusually ferocious 
expression of countenance, though from his coat he 
had evidently much of the Newfoundland breed in 
him, but his face showed that he had also much of 
that of the mastiff and bloodhound, probably. 

" Lie down. Surly Grind, and treat my visitors with 
respect," said Lawrence ; and the dog, which had 
lifted up his head and begun to growl and snarl, 
crouched down as before. 

" Now take your seat, man, and I'll show you how 
a true Shetlander can pull," said Lawrence, taking 
his place at the oars and giving several rapid strokes. 

" But I deem that I have a right to hail from 
Shetland also. Master Lawrence," answered Morton. 
'* There is no other land owns me, and it is hard for 
a man to be without a country or a home." 

*'Ay, true; you have a Shetland look and a 
Shetland tongue, and I believe that you have a 
Shetland heart also, Morton. • The prince shall hae 
his ain again, his ain again !' That's a curious old 
Scotch song : it's always running in my head. • The 
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prince shall hae his ain again 1' Well, but you know, 
Morton, he didn't get his ain again ; so I've heard 
nurse Bertha say. She's a wise woman, your mother- 
in-law, and my good cousin, too. Well, well ; there 
are ups and downs in this life : all don't get their ain, 
that's poz ; if they did, another'd be sitting on 
George's throne ; but that's treason, ye ken ; and 
another'd be ruling in Wardhiirs room, but that's 
treason, too ; so I'd better be holding my tongue, or 
all the cats I've got in my bag will be jumping out 
and playing more pranks than either you or I, or Sir 
Marcus Wardhill to boot, will be able to stay." 

Rolf Morton was too well aware of poor Law- 
rence's state of mind to listen with much attention 
to what he said ; but his curiosity was suflficiently 
awakened by some of the remarks he let fall to 
make him resolve to learn more about the matter 
from Bertha Eswick as soon as he could meet her. 

The skiff had already got some way from the ship, 
when a gun was fired, and the signal for a pilot, a whift 
— a flag with one comer fastened up at the mast-head 
— was made. Guessing it was intended for him, he 
begged Lawrence to pull back ; and as the boat's head 
turned round the signal was again hauled down. As 
he went up the side of the ship, Lawrence, without 
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further question, pulled away in the direction of 
Lunnasting. 

He lookfed up as he saw his cousin walking on the 
summit of the tower. "There she paces, like a 
queen in her pride/' he muttered to himself. *' What 
would have become of her if it had not been dis- 
covered that poor Lawrence had a bee in his bonnet, 
I wonder. Well, well ; there are few like her, that's 
poz. *The prince shall hae his ain again;' — but 
the prince didn't have his ain again — no no." 

Thus he ran on, muttering to himself till he 
reached the shora ^ 

After his interview with Miss Wardhill on the 
summit of the tower, he went into the hall, whence 
he did his best to increase the hurry and bustle into 
which all the domestics were thrown by the expected 
arrival of the Spanish captain and his oflScers. 

The only person who retained her usual serenity of 
temper and presence of mind was Bertha Eswick, 
— Nurse Bertha, Hilda had called her ; she was no 
longer nurse, but had become the housekeeper, and 
indeed chief of all the domestic arrangements of the 
establishment. She was a good specimen of a Shet- 
land woman ; she was very fair, with regular features, 
and pleasant blue eyes, while her figure was of good 
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height, and if it might not have been called stout, 
was somewhat en Ion point She moved about with 
perfect ease and grace, and except that her dress was 
homely, and her distaflf was seldom idle, she would 
have been taken for one of the ladies of the family ; 
indeed, as the same blood flowed in her veins which 
ran in theirs, her poverty alone kept her in the 
subordinate position she held. Hers was, however, 
an independent, though not a proud spirit, and she 
had ever preferred labouring for her support rather 
than be indebted to the liberality or charity of her 
relatives. Her husband, also a distant relative, had 
been master of a whaler, but had lost his life in the 
icy regions of the north, and had left her a widow 
almost totally unprovided for, with a daughter called 
Bertha, after her, and now lately married to Rolf 
Morton, the adopted son of Captain Andrew Scars- 
dale, her husband's chief friend and old shipmate. 

Even now that so much was to be done, Bertha 
Eswick — no one thought of calling her Mrs. Eswick — 
moved about with her distaflf, spinning away as fast 
as usual, and never attempting to put her own hand 
to anything. She would have appeared almost as 
much out of place in so doing as would Miss Ward- 
hill herself. Even Sandy Eedland, the factor, 
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looked up to her and obeyed the orders she gave hira. 
She had now sent him oflf to collect such articles in 
the way of provender of which the supply in the 
castle was strictly limited to the domain — such as 
fresh meat, and eggs, and milk, and butter, and 
wheaten bread, the latter scarcely to be procured 
unless manfactured at home. As there were no idle 
boys, or male retainers who could be spared, three 
stout-limbed girls with large baskets on their heads 
were despatched with him to collect the expected 
supplies. 

The women much outnumbered the men-servants, 
and were, it must be owned, far more active and 
intelligent One old man appeared, with powdered 
hair and knee-breeches, who acted the part of Major 
Domo, and under him were three men in liveries, 
but from the way in which they moved about, and 
the clumsy manner in which they handled all the 
articles they had to lift, they gave proof undoubted 
that they were more accustomed to manage the 
plough and harrow, than to wait at table. Their 
clothes which hung loosely about them were clearly 
imsuited to each other, and they kept looking at 
them, partly through admiration and partly through 
fear of doing some injury to such splendid garments. 
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Old Davie Cheyne, however, played his part very 
well, for though, as he was somewhat in his dotage, 
and had never been very bright, he did nothing, he 
looked the respectable butler of olden days to 
perfection ; and had Miss Wardhill troubled herself 
about the matter she would have felt that his 
appearance was exactly what her Spanish cousin 
would appreciate, from having been accustomed to 
similar characters in his own country. 

Miss Wardhill sat in her boudoir attempting to 
read, but her thoughts were too full of strange fancies 
to allow her to fix her attention on her book. What 
was this Spanish cousin like — why had he come — how 
long was he likely to stay — would he behave towards 
her as a relative, or treat her with the stiff politeness 
of his countrymen? These and a thousand other 
thoughts far less defined flitted across her mind ; still 
this expected cousin did not arrive, nor had she seen 
any boat leave the ship's side since the morning. She 
rose and descending to the hall took a turn through 
the chief rooms in the castle to see that progress was 
being made in preparing them for the reception of 
her guests, and then once more she returned to her 
turret During her absence, the appearance of the 
Spanish ship was completely changed. Before the 
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tracery of her rigging could alone be seen. She was 
now, under a crowd of canvas, standing down the Sound 
towards the castle, and Hilda, as she gazed on her, 
thought that she had never seen any object more 
beautiful floating on the waters. On she glided ma- 
jestically with a light breeze from the north, which 
enabled her to sweep round without danger close 
under the walls of the castle. Hilda could not resist 
the temptation of mounting to the top of the tower 
that she might enjoy a more perfect view of the 
scene ; she could then, as the ship approached, look 
completely down on her deck, and she had no difficulty 
in distinguishing the captain himself, who stood near 
the starboard gangway with his gaze intently fixed 

on the tower. At that instant, just before the helm 
was put to starboard, and the ship hauled on a wind, 
a loud report from the after gun was heard ; and gun 
after gun was fired from each side alternately, till the 
echoes of the last were heard resounding among the 
lofty cliffs and rocks which girt the island, and 
while the haughty flag of Spain was dipped, the 
captain of the ship lifted his hat and bowed low 
towards Hilda that she might understand without 
doubt for whom the compliment was intended. The 
effect produced was probably what Don Hernan 
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anticipated : she would have been more than woman 
had she not been pleased with the compliment paid 
her. 

"That is brave," she exclaimed; "the days of 
chivalry and romance are not over. How different is 
this to the tame dullness of the life we have for so 
long led 1 The salute must be returned. Redland 
has a stock of powder in his store within the walls. 
The dull clowns would never dream of hastening to 
load the guns directly the ship had begun to fire, 
unless good Bertha has ordered them. I must descend 
and see to it." 

Bowing towards the ship with a grace and dignity 
which precluded the possibility of the action being 
considered unmaidenly or absurd, she quitted the 
tower and summoned Nanny Clousta, who was always 
in attendance in the room below. 

Sandy E.edland had just returned, and upon 
receiving the commands of his mistress he produced 
the powder, and allowed the serving-men to load the 
guns. Nothing, however, would induce him to assist 
in firing them. 

" Na, na. King George may pay his red-coats to do 
that sort of work, but Tm na paid by king or prince 
to risk ma precious life by the ugly kicks I've seen 
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these creatures make when they gang ofif," he ob- 
served, hurrying away to keep out of the sight of his 
mistresa Fortunately, however, several of the tenants 
who had served on board whale ships were close at 
hand, and being summoned to act the part of gunners 
with the aid of the serving-men, they fired, by dint of 
rapid loading, a very creditable salute of as many 
guns as were fired from the corvette. No sooner had 
the firing ceased, than, as Hilda looked out from the 
terrace in front of the mansion, she saw the ship hove 
to. A boat was then lowered, which rapidly ap- 
proached the castle landing-place, while the corvette, 
hauling her wind, stood back round Eastling Island 
so as to regain the same anchorage she had lately 
quitted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The heiress of Lunnasting was high-minded, un- 
conscious of evil, confident of her own strength and 
resolution, and utterly ignorant of the world and of 
its deceits and wickedness. She had, for long, lived in 
one of her own creation, which she fancied was like 
the real world of other mortals. She met Don Her- 
nan EscaJante, and at once clothed him with all the 
attributes and perfections with which a romantic girl 
could endow the object of her fancy. He, too, at the 
moment he ent^ered the hall, and found her seated in 
courtly style to receive him, was struck by her rare 
and exquisite beauty. He had never seen any being 
so lovely ; and man of the world as he thought himself, 
he at once yielded to the influence of that beauty. 
She herself was scarcely aware of the power she 
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might have exerted over him, but gave herself up to 
the full enjoyment of the new sensations she ex- 
perienced. 

Day after day, Don Heman was a visitor at the 
castle : early in the morning he appeared, and it was 
often not till the warning soimd of the castle clock 
struck the hour of midnight, that, hurrying to his 
boat, he returned to the corvette. Often he came 
alone ; sometimes he was accompanied by some of 
his officers, and on those occasions the priest, Father 
Mendez, formed one of the party. Miss Wardhill in- 
variably entertained them in as hospitable a style as 
her resources would allow. Father Mendez professed 
to be studying English that he might converse with 
the inhabitants, and he certainly made rapid progress, 
for he was soon able to express himself with tolerable 
ease and correctness. Hilda always received him 
with courtesy as the friend of Don Heman, but her 
manner was at the same time unconsciously cold and 
constrained, while she treated the officers generally 
with a frankness and cordialiality which made them 
one and all willing and anxious to serve her. The only 
person who ventured to warn her of the danger she 
was running was Bertha Eswick ; but Hilda, trusting 
in the rectitude of her own intentions, at first only 
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laughed to scorn the councils of her old nurse, and 
then grew angry and indignant Bertha sighed deeply 
as she left ^^^9 ^^^ day, after pressing her advice 
with all the warmth and fearlessness of affection. 

"Poor girl — poor girl!" she whispered sadly; 
" without belief in the power of One who is alone able 
to direct her path, and with full confidence in her own 
unaided strength, what must, alas ! be her fate ?" 

The days sped pleasantly on, as far as Hilda and 
her foreign visitors were concerned. There was no one 
in all Shetland of authority superior to her own to 
control her proceedings, or to whose councils she 
was more likely to listen than to those of Bertha. 
Interference from any of the neighbouring gentry of 
her own rank, whatever their age or character, she 
would have highly resented. Strange tales were told, 
indeed, of the independence of the family in days not 
long gone by— of their utter disregard of public 
opinion, and, indeed, of the law of the realm. ** The 
king's arm might be an ell and a half long, or more*, 
but it is not long enough to reach to Lunnasting," was 
a common saying among them. It was whispered at 
Lerwick that, like the chiefs of the Isle of Man, they 
assumed the right of making laws, and of executing 
them too, though they did it after a fashion of their 
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own, and sometimes in a manner so secret that no 
one had hitherto been found bold enough to interfere 
with their proceedings. There were dijngeons in 
Lunnasting Castle which could tell many a tale of 
horror, and a deep sea close at hand not wont to give 
up its dead if kept down with a round shot at their 
heels. These and many similar things were said 
whenever Lunnasting was spoken of Miss Wardhill 
had heard of these reports, and, instead of contradict- 
ing, rather took pleasure in encouraging the idea that 
they were not altogether unfoimded ; and strange as it 
may appear the belief in them very much increased 
the respect of the rude and often ignorant inhabit- 
ants for the family, and enabled them to rule their 
tenantry with the most absolute sway. Hilda her- 
self had won the respect and, in many instances, the 
affections of her father's tenantry, by her kind and 
even gentle manners when any of them were ill or in 
distress, though she was invariably stem and unre- 
lenting towards all ill-doers, and often haughty and 
unbending towards her equals. With a mind so con- 
stituted as hers, and temper and feelings so excitable, 
she could take no interest in ordinary society. She 
had been to the south, once, and gone through the 
gaieties of a London and Edinburgh season, associat- 
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ing with the highest bom and most fashionable in 
the land; but she had returned home ** thoroughly 
disgusted," as she said, " with the frivolity, the 
heartlessness, and the emptiness of the greater 
number of the class with whom she had mixed;" 
and she vowed never again to return among them. 
When, therefore, Sir Marcus invited her to accompany 
him aud her sister in their projected tour, she de- 
clined with an angry toss of the head. " Thank you, 
sir," she said ; " but I have no desire to be hawked 
about from ball-room to ball-room, or from one town 
to another, in the mode some fair dames seem to 
enjoy. If such is the bent of their inclination, let 
them not be thwarted ; but do not ask me to submit 
to such degradation." 

" As you will, Hilda," answered her father with a 
shrug of his shoulders. "If you prefer a view 
of the stormy sea, and the sensations of the bleak 
winds of the north to the scenery of Italy and Ger- 
many, and the balmy climate of the South, I will not 
insist on your accompanying me. Happily, I have 
one dutiful daughter who, whatever may be her secret 
wishes, appears perfectly ready to obey mine, and I 
hope may be rewarded by the enjoyment I may offer 
her." 
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" I hope 80 too, sir, and that Edda's experiences may 
be more satisfactory than mine were," answered Hilda, 
coldly ; and thus the father and daughter parted. 

Sir Marcus would have endeavoured to compel 
her to accompany him, for he was as despotic and 
determined in most instances as she was herself; 
but he was too well aware of her character to make 
an attempt which could only cause him much incon- 
venience and annoyance, and fail in the end ; so he 
yielded with as much grace as he could command, 
and left her in full charge of the castle and estate. 
Once away, he was in no hurry to return. There were 
certain associations connected with Lunnasting which, 
in spite of his so called philosophy, made him far from 
comfortable when there ; while abroad, his title and 
supposed wealth, and mere than all, the beauty of his 
daughter, procured him an easy access to all the circles 
among which he had any desire to mix. On the 
latter circumstance he had counted, from having 
found the assistance Hilda unconsciously was to 
him when he had before taken her to England. She 
had too much acuteness not to have discovered the 
truth at last, and this made her determine never 
again to be subjected to a similar degradation. StUl 
even to Edda she had not expressed her feelings; 
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indeed, between the two, the confidence which usually 
exists among sisters did not exist. Hilda's temper 
was such as to gain rather the fear than the aflFection 
and confidence of one younger and less determined 
than herself; at the same time she really loved Edda, 
and would willingly, for her sake, have gone through 
any amount of trouble or even of physical or mental 
suffering. Though not many years younger than her- 
self, she looked upon her rather in the light of a 
daughter than of a sister ; but at the same time she 
did not attempt to manage her as many a wise 
mother happily does her daughters, so as to retain 
their confidence and love. 

Hilda occasionally heard from her father and sister, 
but not very frequently, and their letters contained 
little more than an outline of their progress, the 
names of the places they had visited, and the length 
of their stay at each. Sir Marcus now and then added 
a few directions as to the management of the estate, 
but generally wound up by saying, that as he felt sure 
everything necessary would be done, he would not 
interfere with any arrangements she might have seen 
fit to make. Hitherto all had gone well. Hilda 
had by a wonderful exertion of resolution so success- 
fully combated the dreadful malady which, like some 
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monster bird of prey, hung hovering above her, ready 
to pounce down and dethrone her intellect from its 
sway, that few, although in constant communication 
with her, had any suspicion of the real state of the 
case. Probably at that time only two people in the 
world had discovered the unstable character of Hilda's 
mind, and they themselves were the two most oppo- 
site in all respects, connected with her — her nurse 
Bertha and her cousin Lawrence ; but while the latter 
had, more than once, betrayed his knowledge to her, 
the former had never by word or look allowed her to 
suspect that she had an idea of the truth. 

The Spanish corvette had been nearly a week at 
anchor in Eastling Sound, and on each day her 
captain had appeared at Lunnasting; his visits in- 
creasing gradually in length, as he found them more 
and more acceptable. Hilda had at first received 
him in the great hall, into which, as not only the 
members of the household, but all visitors had access ; 
their intercourse was too public and restrained to suit 
the feelings which were springing up in their hearts. 

" Lady, jthe view from the summit of the tower 
where I first beheld you, must be lovely," said Don 
Hernan, adding, in a lower tone, some words which 
made the colour mantle into Hilda's cheeks. An invi- 
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tation to visit the tower was the consequence of the re- 
mark, but before going there a ramble was taken over 
the chief part of the castle, to which Don Heman 
had not yet been introduced. There was a private 
entrance to the highest floor of the tower ; but as that 
led through the lady's apartments, they had to 
descend, to mount the more public stair. That was, 
however, narrow and winding, and somewhat incon- 
venient ; at the foot of it they encoimtered Law- 
rence. 

'*Ah, my brave Don Heman, and so our cousin 
Hilda is about to show you the secrets of her prison 
tower," he exclaimed in a facetious tone. " Take care 
that she does not shut you up, as enchantresses of old 
were wont to do their captive knights, and never 
again set you free. However, to prevent such a 
catastrophe, I'U accompany you. Let me moimt 
first, and show you the way, or you might chance to 
knock your head against some of the iron-plated 
gates, which bar the approach to the summit." 

In what direction Don Heman might just then 
have wished poor Lawrence, it need not be said. No 
means of getting rid of him occurred to his mind ; 
had he been on the top of the tower, he might have 
felt inclined to throw him over, but as it was, he had 
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to submit to his company, with as good a grace as he 
could command. 

'* I fear that you may not consider my cousin the 
best of guides on all occasions ; but he can lead the 
way to the top of our tower as well as a wiser man," 
said Hilda, observing the Spaniard's look of anger, and 
at the same time, from maiden bashfulness, not sorry 
to have Lawrence as an escort. Up they went, there- 
fore, till they reached Hilda's sitting-room. 

" This, you see, Don Hernan, is my fair kinswoman's 
bower — her boudoir, her retiring room — or whatever 
else you like to call it, where she sits brooding in 
silence, watching the stars and the moon sometimes, 
ye ken, or reading romances and works on philosophy, 
metaphysics, astrology, and other subjects far too 
deep for my poor brain," said I^wrence, as he en- 
tered the apartment. 

Don Hernan glanced round with an eye of curi- 
osity and surprise. ** It is indeed a delightful spot for 
retirement and contemplation," he remarked, turning 
to Hilda, as he offered her liis hand to assist her up 
the last step of the stair. " I would gladly give up 
my roving life to inhabit it." 

" How strange ! for though I love it dearly, I can 
fancy nothing so delightful as being able to wander 
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here and there, to new and far-oflf lands," answered 
Hilda, smiling. 

Don Heman whispered a few words, which Law- 
rence could not hear. "You have now shown me 
your home on the shore, let me have the opportunity 
of showing you mine on the water," he added, taking 
her hand, with an expression which called forth a 
deep blush on her cheek, yet her hand was not with- 
drawn. " You can, I doubt not, persuade your 
cousin and good housekeeper to accompany you, and 
any other escort you may deem advisable. I will send 
for our pilot, and we will take a short cruise round 
some of the neighbouring islets." 

Hilda, after a moment's hesitation consented to 
the proposal. Lawrence was delighted at the idea of 
a sail in the big ship. 

" Oh, it will be brave ! brave fun, captain !" he ex- 
claimed, rubbing his hands, a trick in which he 
indulged when pleased. " I'll come in my top-boots 
and gold-laced hat, and all the adornments I can 
muster, to do honour to the occasion." 

"I am highly flattered by your intentions," ob- 
served Don Heman, laughing. " But you have not 
shown me to the top of the tower yet. I doubt not 
the view from it is very fine." 
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"Fine! I should think so, captain; not another 
equal to it in all Shetland, or in Orkney either," 
answered Lawrence, as he led the way up the steps, 
much elated with the dignity of the office he had 
undertaken. 

The party ascended to the top of the tower ; pro- 
bably the captain would willingly have dispensed 
with poor Lawrence's company. On looking west- 
ward they observed a rainbow of unusual size and 
brilliancy of colouring, reaching directly across the 
passage, which separated the island on which Lun- 
nasting stood from the mainland* **Look there, 
stranger ! can you boast of a bridge like that in any 
part of the country you come from ?" exclaimed Law- 
rence, triumphantly pointing to it ; " see how beauti- 
ful are the colours with which it is painted ! how high 
and wide is the arch ! yet he would be a bold man 
who would attempt to cross over by it." 

** Or a fool," observed Don Hernan, partly an- 
noyed by poor Lawrence's presence. 

" Ay, a fool," repeated Lawrence ; " yet there are 
mair fools than ye ken for, cousin," he added with 
a Scotch idiom, which he sometimes employed. He 
looked hard at Hilda as he spoke, but she returned 
his glance unmoved, except by an uncomfortable, or 
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rather a pained expression in her eye. This was 
occasionally and more especially perceptible when 
her cousin addressed her in the taunting tone in 
which he sometimes indulged. " A fool would fall 
oflf and be drowned, and a wise man would stand still, 
as we wise people are doing, and admire it at a dis- 
tance," observed Lawrence. "You fancy, captain, 
that I do not know what it is ; maybe you are right ; 
but I'll tell you what it betokens — that a shower is 
either coming br going. Now as the wind is from the 
westward, we learn that a shower will soon fall, and 
a pretty heavy one too, if I mistake not. As we are 
sagacious people we will get under shelter before it 
wets our gallant trappings.'* 

"Fools sometimes speak more sense than wise 
men, but put them to the test, and they'll still act 
foolishly," muttered Don Heman. " Lead the way." 

** A fool, does he call me ?" muttered Lawrence, as 
he went ahead down the steps ; " he spoke the truth, 
though I'm but a poor half-witted creature — all the 
world kens that, and so by his scornful lip does the 
brave captain. If it were othenvise some one else 
in the stead of Sir Marcus would be Lord of Lun- 
nasting. I'll keep an eye on the proud stranger ; he 
shall learn that a fool may outwit a wise man, wise 
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as the wise man thinks himself. I thought to be 
friends with him, but I cannot brook that curl of his 
lip, and the haughty glance of his eye. He may be 
a right good cousin of ours, and he may be a true 
Spaniard, and an honourable officer, but fool as I am, 
I know that there are impostors of high and low 
degree afloat as well as on shore, and I'll wat<jh him 
as a cat does her prey, puir silly body as he thinks 
me. ' The prince will hae his ain again! The prince 
will hae his ain again I' " 

The summer days of Shetland are few, but they 
are perfect while they last, and long enough to satisfy 
the most enthusiastic admirer of out-door amusements. 
Such was the day Hilda had selected for paying a 
visit to the corvette. At an early hour the state 
baige of Lunnasting was in attendance at the land- 
ing-place, manned by a sturdy crew of eight of her 
tenants, whilst Lawrence claimed the privilege of 
acting as coxswain — a post for which, from his practical 
knowledge of seamanship, he was perfectly well fitted. 

''A fool's errand, with a fool at the helm — very fit 
and proper," muttered Lawrence in a tone so low 
that no one but his cousin could hear him as he took 
his seat in the stem sheets. 

The boat was in build like that used by the fisher- 
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men, but far more gaily painted and kept in perfect 
order under Lawrence's superintendence. 

The Spanish captain had wished to send a boat 
from the corvette, but the offer had been declined, as 
Hilda knew that it would be considered undignified 
unless she went in her own. Besides the crew and 
Lawrence Brindister, her only escort consisted of 
Bertha Eswick, Nanny Clousta, her own attendant, 
and her factor, Sandy Redland. Had Hilda followed 
entirely her own inclinations, perhaps she would have 
left Bertha behind, yet she would scarcely have acknow- 
ledged to herself the causes which prompted that wish. 
Bertha was too true a Shetland woman to hesitate about 
trusting herself on the water, though her confidence in 
the character of the strangers made her not altogether 
satisfied with the proposed visit to the corvette ; still 
she was too well acquainted with Hilda's disposition 
to venture for a moment to expostulate with her ; and 
with some foreboding, which she felt at the same time 
was ungrounded, she took her seat by her young 
kinswoman. The flag had been flying from the 
castle top all the morning; it was lowered as the 
boat shoved oflf from the landing-place, while a salvo 
of guns from the whole battery was fired as the boat 
passed under the walls. 
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"Not badly fired for a set of fishermen and 
gardeners," exclaimed Lawrence, letting go the tiller 
and rubbing his hands; "it will serve to show the 
Spaniards what we could do, and would do, if they 
came as enemies instead of friends." 

"Who gave the order to discharge the guns?" 
asked Hilda, annoyed at the proceeding which she 
dreaded Don Heman would look on as ridiculous. 

"I myself, fair cousin," answered Lawrence. *'I 
shall always take care that due honour is done to the 
heiress of Lunnasting, whatever she herself in her 
wisdom may think fit to do." 

Hilda, who could seldom reply to her cousin's 
remarks, was silent ; but he rattled on in his usual wild 
strain, now speaking to her, and now to Bertha, whom 
he always addressed as his good cousin. 

"The cable is now short, I see," he remarked, as 
the barge approached the corvette, " All is ready for 
a cruize ; the breeze too is favourable — nothing could 
be better." 

As they got alongside, the crew sprang aloft and 
manned yards, but instead of cheering they waved 
their hats above their heads, a salute was at the same 
moment fired from the guns, and the captain himself 
descended the side ladder to assist Miss Wardhill on 
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deck. He pressed her hand as he did so, and the 
glance she gave him showed the pleasure she felt in 
visiting his ocean home. They said but little ; for 
they already understood each other too well to feel 
inclined to interchange many words in public. The 
first lieutenant, Pedro Alvarez, took charge of Bertha 
Eswick, and one of the junior oflScers devoted himself 
to Nanny Clousta, very litde caring what was her posi- 
tion in the family. Lawrence, who had constantly been 
on board the corvette, seemed on intimate terms with 
eveiy one, while Sandy Redland, the factor, stalked 
about wondering at the sights he beheld, and not 
attempting to exchange words with any one. As 
soon as the last of the party were out of the Lunnast- 
ing barge, she was sent back to the castle with 
directions to pull oflf to the ship when a signal should 
be made, at the same moment the boatswain's shrill 
whistle was heard, the topsails were let fall, the capstan 
bars were shipped, and the men tramped round to the 
sound of fife and fiddle. The wide extending courses 
next dropped from the brails, the topgallant-sails and 
royals were set, and the ship under all her canvas 
stood out with the wind on her larboard quarter by the 
northern passage from Eastling Sound. As she began 
to move on, Rolf Morton, who had been on the fore- 
VOL. I. F 
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castle superintending getting up the anchor, came aft 
to the wheel to direct her course. He bowed dis- 
tantly to Hilda, while with aflTectionate warmth he 
pressed Bertha Eswick's hand to his lips ; Lawrence 
shook him cordially by his hand, saying as he did so— 

" I am glad, cousin, you have charge of so fine a ship. 
I hope it will be as profitable as a voyage to Greenland. 
We are all cousins here, you see, captain, that is to 
say, all of true Norse blood ; and moreover are not 
ashamed of our connexions. Here we have Eolf 
Morton, as pretty a man as you may wish to see, though 
not Shetland bom, as far as we know, married to 
young Bertha Eswick, daughter to our good cousin. 
Dame Eswick, at present goveijiess, manager, or 
housekeeper of Lunnasting Castle. Thus, you imder- 
stand, Rolf Morton is our cousin by marriage ; and 
who would wish to disown him because he is at pre- 
sent but a humble pilot ? A finer fellow or a truer 
seaman does not step, though I say it to his face." 

Morton had not listened to these remarks ; but Don 
Heman had heard suflScient to understand their tenor, 
and to make him feel that he was not wrong in 
placing perfect reliance on his pilot's seamanship and 
knowledge of the coast. Hilda, who had never before 
been on board a large ship, was delighted with the 
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sight as she gazed upwards on the towering mass of 
canvas which seemed to rise into the very blue sky 
itself ; then around on the rich carving and gilt work ; 
on the polished brass, of which several of the guns were 
formed ; on the fresh, bright painting, and the various 
other embellishments of the ship. 

Directed by Morton, the St. Cecilia soon glided out 
through the narrow entrance to the Sound, so close to 
the black rocks on one side that a good leaper could al- 
most have sprung on shore. The officers turned their 
eyes now and anon from the rocks, which threatened 
destruction to their beautiful ship, to the pilot, but his 
calm, self-confident look assured them that there was 
no danger, and soon she was rising and falling to the 
undulations of the open sea, while Whalsey and the 
other outlying islands blended rapidly into one, and 
soon could not be distinguished from the main land. 

** This is indeed truly enchanting !" exclaimed 
Hilda. " Though I have frequently been at sea, it 
has always been on board some slow-sailing trader or 
packet, where sights and sounds and associations 
were all unpleasant together. In a ship like this, 
how delightful to sail round the world ! I should 
never weary of such a life." 

*'Then share it with me, Hilda," was the natural 

F 2 
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though unexpected rejoinder of the Spanish captain, 
spoken in a low voice. " Oh do not raise hopes and 
thoughts and aspirations, only to hurl them over- 
board ! We rovers of the sea have but little time to 
give to wooing. Be mine now and for ever." 

Hilda's countenance betrayed the agitation, doubt, 
and astonishment which filled her bosom. 

'' Lady, dearest girl ! I would not thus hurriedly 
press my suit, but any post may bring me orders to 
leave the coast, never again to return. Your own 
words betrayed me into uttering a prayer I might not 
otherwise have ventured so soon to urge ; but now it 
has been made, do not compel me to retract it." 

He stopped a moment to allow his words to take 
effect. Two or three of his own oflScers and men 
only were within hearing, and his calm attitude and 
maimer did not betray the subject of their conversa- 
tion. Her countenance would have done so to 
Bertha or Morton, but she turned her head towards 
the side, apparently watching the ship's course through 
the water. No one valued her own position more 
than did Hilda ; she had long been taught the impor- 
tance of keeping her feelings and words under con- 
trol, from the very reason that she was well aware 
should she once give them rein they would run 
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wildly off beyond her power. Her thoughts, un- 
happily, she had never been able to cx)mmand ; and 
now she found her feelings for this stranger — for 
stranger he was, though he came in the guise of a 
kinsman — too powerful for her to conquer. Don 
Heman stood gazing into her countenance with as 
great anxiety, apparently, as if his life hung on her 
decision. The struggle within her — and a violent one 
it was — continued till it wellnigh overcame her. She 
had to hold on to the bulwarks to support herself. 
Don Heman began to fear that she would decide 
against him. 

" Speak, Hilda — speak, dearest girl ! relieve me 
from the misery of this suspense 1" he exclaimed 
in a low voice, which could but just reach her ear. 

She looked up, and gasped faintly forth — " I am 
yours, now and for ever." 

Don Heman poured forth, with all the vehemence 
of a Spaniard, his expressions of gratitude and joy. 

** Happily, there exists no impediment to our im- 
mediate union," he added. " I have, as you know, a 
priest of my own faith on board, and he tells me that 
there exists on your island a chapel built by some of 
the seamen of the holy Armada under the direction of 
my ancestor, and that, although decaying, it is still in 
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a sufficient state of preservation to allow the cere- 
monies of our reUgion to be performed in it. Under 
his directions some of my crew shall be employed 

with your permission in restoring it sufficiently to 
enable our nuptials to take place there, and your own 
minister shall afterwards perform the marriage cere- 
mony according to the rites of your church. We 
will deposit the documents with trustworthy persons, 
so that no one may afterwards cast discredit on my 
honour or utter a word against your fair fame." 

" You have been thoughtfully careful of my interests 
and happiness, Don Heman," answered Hilda. " I feel 
that both are safe in your hands." 

It did not occur to her that Don Heman must 
have felt tolerably sure of success, to have made all 
the arrangements of which he spoke. 

Calm and collected as the two lovers believed 
themselves, many eyes on board had been watching 
their proceedings. Their conversation was inter- 
rupted by Rolf Morton coming aft to the captain 
and inquiring in what direction he would prefer 
standing. 

Don Heman turned to Hilda. 

" Oh, out of sight of land, by all means," she an- 
swered warmly. " I long to look around, to see the 
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blue ocean on every side, and to know that I am out 
of sight of land." 

** With this breeze we may soon be far away from 
your green isles," answered Don Heman. "Well 
spread our wings to the utmost, and show you how 
fast we can fly." 

*'If we stand to the north-east that will enable us, 
should the wind hold, to return, with a few tacks 
only, to the Sound," observed Morton. 

" So let it be," answered the captain. ** Don Pedro, 
set the main, the topmast, and top-gallant studding- 
sails both starboard and larboard. Keep the ship, Mr. 
Morton, so that they will draw fully on either side. 
Be smart, my lads ! let our visitors see what the crew 
of the St. Cecilia can do when they try." 

These sentences were spoken partly in Spanish and 
partly in English, according to the persons to whom 
they were addressed. The crew instantly swarmed 
aloft, the studding-sail booms were got out, and in a 
few minutes huge folds of cotton canvas of the most 

snowy whiteness were seen ascending to the yard- 
arms, bulging out like some vast bird, till they were 
drawn down and extended on either side beyond the 
ordinary sails. Hilda had been apparently watching 
the process with great interest, but so tumultuous 
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were the feelings which agitated her bosom that 
though her eyes were fixed on the sails she could 
scarcely have told what had taken place till she saw 
the vast expanse of canvas spread out before her. 

" Look how the ship feeLs the eflfect of the fresh sails 
we have put on her," observed Don Heman, anxious 
to draw Hilda's thoughts from herself. " Observe the 
mass of foam she throws off from her bows, and the 
snowy line she leaves in her waka Poets talk of 
ploughing the ocean, and veiy fitly, for nothing can 
be more properly compared to the ftirrow turned up 
by the husbandman's plough than the trench our ship 
makes by her stem in the yielding water." 

By degrees, in this way Don Heman succeeded in 
calming once more his visitor's spirits, in enabling 
her to enjoy the pleasure she had anticipated. The 
ship ran on till the islands of Shetland appeared little 
more than a collection of faint blue hillocks rising 
out of the ocean. Morton then advised that thev 
should haul their wind, and steer towards the land, 
lest the wind dropping they might be unable to 
regain it before night" 

*' Then we will vote the day a long one, as it is 
delightful, and steal a few hours from the next. 
Happily the light will not undeceive us," observed 
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Don Hernan ; " it is an advantage you enjoy in these 
northern latitudes of yours, Mr. Morton." 

** As you wish it, sir — though should the wind fall 
it may chance to continue calm all the night," was 
the answer. 

" But I had hoped to have lost sight of land alto- 
gether," remarked Hilda. " I wished to have observed 
the eflfect of the unbroken circle of the horizon." 

" Another half hour will carry us altogether out of 
sight of land," answered Don Hernan, not a little 
pleased at Hilda's observation, which was made alto- 
gether thoughtless of the consequences. The ship 
was accordingly kept on her former course, till a 
wide circle of blue water was to be seen from her 
deck. 

Morton again came aft. " Ours is a changeable 
clime, Don Hernan," he said ; " I do not quite like 
the look of the weather, and before we can drop our 
anchor, we may have a rougher sea to contend with 
than may altogether be pleasant to your passen- 
gers." 

Don Hernan on hearing this, glanced his eye round 
the horizon, and remarking a dark bank of clouds 
over the land to which the pilot pointed, at once 
assented to his suggestion. 

F 3 
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The studding-sails were accordingly taken in, and 
being close hauled, the corvette stood once more 
towards Eastling Sound. 

During the day Don Heman managed to find 
opportunities of speaking to Hilda without being ob- 
served, and to make all the arrangements for their mar- 
riage. Few would have suspected, who watched them, 
the important subject of their conversation. Father 
Mendez joined them, and from the way he expressed 
himself, Hilda saw that he was entirely in Don Her- 
nan's confidence. 

" You have done wisely and well, my daughter," 
he said, taking her hand with a gentle pressure ; " the 
blessings of our holy church will rest on you, and still 
happier will it be for you if you are received within 
its bosom." 

Hilda cast a quick glance at the priest, but acute 
as he deemed himself, he did not comprehend the ex- 
pression of her countenance. 

As the day wore on, the weather gave still stronger 
indications of changing ; gradually the wind rose, the 
sea got up, and the ship began to labour and toss as 
she tore through the dark and foaming waves. Hilda 
alone, of her party, seemed to take pleasure in the 
change ; the harder it blew, and the rougher the sea 
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became, the more her eye brightened as she walked 
the deck, supported by Don Heman's arm, 

" Even if it blew a hurricane, I should not fear on 
board so fine a vessel/' she answered, as beUeving 
that she must be alarmed, he began to assure her 
that no danger was to be apprehended. 

" That is brave, truly brave and gallant, dearest," 
he excl$iimed, pressing her hand. " But I doubt if you 
understand what a hurricane really is. This vessel, 
stout as you think her, might in a few moments be 
reduced to a sinking wreck, by such as I have 
encountered in the West Indies." 

Bertha and Nanny Clousta seemed fully impressed 
with the notion that such would be their fate, espe- 
cially the latter, whose alarm and agitation no 
assurances of the oflScers, or even of Eolf Morton, 
could allay. 

It was late in the day before the corvette ap- 
proached the Sound. How different was her appear- 
ance now, as she heeled over to the blast, with 
closely reefed topsails, struggling onward amid the 
wild waves, to what it had been in the morning, as 
she sailed forth over the tranquil sea, under all her 
canvas ! Such is an epitome of the life of many ; 
bright and fair are their prospects in the morning of 
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existence, and then storms and tempests arise, and 
if they lack the true Pilot, the only chart worthy of 
trust ; if they know not of the only Harbour of Eefuge 
to which they can fly, shipwreck and destruction must 
be their lot. 

The wind had got round so much to the north- 
ward, that Morton determined on taking the cor- 
vette into the Sound by the same narrow passage 
through which she had passed in the morning. Don 
Heman consented to his proposal, but when Pedro 
Alvarez saw the course that was being steered, he 
showed every disposition to mutiny. 

"Because our captain wishes to suit the conve- 
nience of a fair lady, and his own pleasure, he will 
run the risk of casting away our gallant ship. Why 
not run for Brassay Sound, which is open before us, 
with a safe entrance V* 

These remarks were made to some of his mess- 
mates, who were generally ready to assent to his pro- 
posals. However, guided by Morton, the corvette 
stood on, though even Hilda, who had the most per- 
fect confidence in the pilot, as she saw the fierce 
foaming waves, dashing high up with a loud roar 
over the rocks to the very summit of the cliflFs, could 
scarcely persuade herself that the ship was not rush- 
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ing on destruction. The captain stood by the helms- 
man's side to repeat the pilot's orders. Now nothing 
but a wall of rocks and foam appeared before them. 

" Steady I" cried Morton — " starboard a little." 
** Steady I" he again cried. 

The captain echoed his cry ; the passage opened 
before them; in an instant the ship flew past the 
rocks; even the oldest sailor breathed more freely 
when she glided on inside the Soimd. 

The sails were furled, the anchor was dropped, 
as she reached the spot from which she had weighed 
in the morning. The captain insisted on escorting 
HUda and her companions on shore. 

" In three days, then, at midnight, all will be ready," 
he whispered, as he parted from her at the castle 
landing-place. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Although the sun during the middle of the Shet- 
land summer scarcely ceases to shine, the inhabitants 
of these isles, like other mortals, require sleep, and 
take it at the usual time. 

Soon after the sea trip Miss Wardhill had taken 
on board the St. Cecilia, Lawrence Brindister was 
seen one afternoon to descend from his room, booted 
and spurred, as if for a distant excursion. Hilda, who 
had her reasons for so doing, watched him anxiously : 
he stamped about the house, clattering his spurs and 
muttering to himself, as was his custom, when any- 
thing out of the usual course occupied his mind. At 
last, going to Surly Grind's kennel, he loosed the dog, 
and entering his skiflF crossed the voe, as if about to 
proceed to the mainland. 
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Hilda breathed more freely when he had gone, but 
seldom had she appeared so distracted, and little at 
her ease, as she did till the usual hour of closing 
the castle gates. The keys were brought to her as 
was the custom, by Davie Cheyne, the old butler, 
or Major Domo. As he made his bow, he cast a 
hurried glance at her countenance, and on his way 
down stairs he shook his head, muttering to him- 
self, "This foreign gallant will bring no good to the 
house of Lunnasting — that I see too well ; and the 
sooner the islands are quit of him and his ship — for 
all he looks so brave and so bonnie — ^the better it will 
be for the young mistress." 

Hilda, instead of retiring to rest, went to her tower ; 
there she remained for some time, pacing up and 
down the room, now glancing out on the wide ocean, 
now clasping her hands in a manner expressive of 
doubt and indecision. 

" It is too late to retract," she exclaimed, at length ; 
" why should I think of it ? What right has my 
father to complain? He leaves me here without 
compunction, and am I to await his tardy permission 
to act, as I have a full right to do, without it ? No, 
that point is settled. Then Bertha suggests that the 
world will call me unmaidenly ; more than indiscreet, 
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and will say that I have been ready to throw myself 
into the arms of the first stranger I have met ; but 
what care I for this little world of Shetland? I 
stand on my own rectitude. I shall be far away and 
can afford to despise all such insinuations. But the 
greatest doubt Bertha, in her over-anxious love, has 
raised up before me, is that regarding Heman him- 
self Still I feel sure that he is all that is honourable 
and noble. He has given me numberless assurances, 
undoubted, that he is what he represents himself. 
The proofs he offers are so clear, can I for a moment 
doubt him ? His I have promised to be : his I will 
be. I should be unworthy of the name of woman 
were I now to discard him." 

Such was the style of argument with which Hilda 
Wardhill persuaded herself that she was right in the 
course she had resolved to adopt. Countless numbers 
of her sex have argued in a similar manner with a 
like result. 

Her soliloquy was interrupted by the appearance of 
Bertha Eswick and Nanny Clousta. So great was 
the influence she possessed over them, that though 
they would have laid down their lives if, by so doing, 
they could have prevented her from taking the step 
on which she was resolved, since they could not alter 
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her purpose, they would not refuse to assist her in 
carrying it out In vain had Bertha employed every 
argument she could think of to induce her to forego 
her purpose : she had with a boldness she rarely 
exercised, and which her deep love could now alone 
prompt, shown the danger, the folly, the impropriety 
of marrying a man of whom she knew nothing beyond 
what he himself had told her ; she painted too, in 
its real light, the crime of which she was guilty, in 
marrying without the sanction of her father, and the 
undignified position in which she was placing herself. 

Hilda had listened to her calmly, but with flashing 
eye she had answered sternly, " You have said enough, 
nurse. I am the only lawful guardian in all Shet- 
land of my own honour and dignity. I am about to 
place them where they will be in safe keeping." 

Nanny much more easily yielded to her mistress's 
wishes, and had only to overcome her prejudices 
against her mistress's marriage with a foreigner, and, 
as she called him, a worshipper of graven images. 

Both Bertha and Nanny were prepared for exer- 
cise in the open air. Nanny brought an ample plaid 
of soft native wool, which Hilda threw round her so 
as completely to conceal her person, much in the same 
way as the mantilla of Spain does the figure of those 
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who wear it. She might thus have expected to pass 
unobserved, but her graceful air and step would at 
once have betrayed her. She had changed her dress 
for one of richer material, and gayer colours than she 
usually wore ; and now with a deep sigh Bertha pro- 
duced a lace veil which she secured to her young 
mistress's head. The colour, which had left Hilda's 
cheek, came back as she put on this symbol of 
marriage, while Nanny stood at a little distance, 
expressing her admiration of her appearance. 

" Bertha, it is time that we should be going," said 
Hilda, pressing her nurse's hand. "I cannot tell 
you how much I thank you for this mark of your love 
and aflFection. Do not fear the result ; all will end 
happily." 

As Surly Grind, Lawrence's dog, was absent, there 
was no one to interrupt their progress ; and Hilda 
giving Nanny the keys, they without difficulty opened 
the gates and closed them again, locking in all the 
inmates of the castle. 

" They may think and think over again which way 
we are gone, but they'll not come hurrying after us to 
see what we are doing," said Nanny. 

The party having reached the foot of the hill, 
turned to the right and took their way towards the 
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eastern side of the island. The whole country was 
open, chiefly wild moorland, with here and there 
a few rough stone walls, built up of a height sufficient 
to keep out the cattle, the ponies, and sheep from 
the patches which had been brought under cultivation 
on the southern slopes, or where the soil was of a 
richer character. Road of any description there was 
none, with the exception of a pathway trod through 
the heather by the skin-clad feet of the inhabitants 
of a small toon or hamlet to the east of Lunnasting. 
There was, however, light sufficient to enable Hilda, 
who led the way, to distinguish it as she walked 
rapidly on in sUence. As she approached the hamlet, 
the barking of a dog warned her that it would be 
prudent not to pass through the hamlet, so leaving 
it on one side she continued onward. The point 
towards which she was directing her course was a 
small ruined building, which had frequently been 
dedicated to Our Lady of the Ocean, but was now 
only known as the chapel of Linga. It had been 
built, so tradition said (and in this case probably 
tradition was right), by the survivors of one of the 
ships of the Spanish Armada, in gratitude for their 
preservation. When the Shetlanders abandoned the 
faith of Bome it fell into disuse and rapidly into 
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ruin. The walls, however, and paxt of the roof, which 
was arched and of a solid character, remained entire. 
They were at the same time overrun with moss and 
lichens, which gave its gray crumbling walls a vene- 
rable and picturesque appearance. It stood at the 
end of a point of high land, with a voe running up on 
one side and a deep bay on the other, so that it was 
almost surrounded by water, the ridge leading to it 
being on the top so narrow that not more than two 
people could pass at a time. Very strong walls could 
alone have withstood the tempests to which it had 
been exposed. HUda had frequently visited the spot, 
for its wild and desolate character suited the frequent 
temper of her mind. As she now proceeded to pay it 
this midnight visit, she did not once stop or hesitate, 
nor exchange a word with her companions. 

They might have had some cause for believing that 
her haste was increased in consequence of the appear- 
ance of the sky. The squall which had overtaken 
the corvette on the day of their cruize was but the 
commencement of a course of bad weather which 
frequently occurs at that time of the year. The day 
had been fine, but at sunset clouds had gathered in 
the sky, the wind moaned as it blew across the moor, 
and a low sullen roar came up from the sea as it 
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suited slowly against the cavemed rocks of the 
rugged shore, while in the herizon flashes of light- 
ning burst forth, harbingers of a coming storm. 
Still Hilda did not hesitate. On she went at the 
same rapid pace with which Bertha at all events 
had some difficulty in keeping up. Suddenly as 
she drew near the ruin a bright light gleamed 
forth from the spot where it stood, and a strain of 
music struck her ear. As she advanced, the music 
grew louder and louder, till it swelled into a chant, 
which she recognized as one sung on festal occasions 
in EpOman Catholic churches. A step, too, was heard 
approaching, and Don Heman appeared ready to 
conduct her along the narrow causeway, or ridge, 
which led to the chapeL She placed her hand in his, 
and as he warmly pressed it he said, " All is in readi- 
ness ; we have striven our utmost to do honour to the 
occasion." 

Two men, she observed, were stationed at the 
inner end of the ridge, with drawn cutlasses in their 
hands, evidently for the purpose of preventing any 
one from approaching vdthout permission from their 
captain, or who might oflFer any interruption to the 
approaching ceremony. 

** I know not what any of your poor bigoted islanders 
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might attempt, should they by chance hear of our 
marriage, but I thought it wise to take precautions 
against the intrusion of any one," whispered the 
Spanish captain. 

"It was wise, but no one would dare to oppose 
me,** was the answer. 

They hurried on. Hilda started and clung to 
Don Heman, while exclamations of astonishment 
escaped from Bertha and Nanny, for as they stood 
before the building instead of the ruin they expected 
to find, a door was thrown open, they found them- 
selves in a richly-decorated chapel, the high altar 
blazing with wax tapers, while a profusion of gold and 

jewelled ornaments surrounded a statue of the Virgin 
and Child, which formed the chief figure in the group. 
On either side were other statues and paintings, with 
tapers before them, while flags of different colours 
and rich cloths, sparkling with gold embroidery, 
formed the root The whole seemed like the work of 
magic both to Bertha and her humbler companion, 
and even to Hilda herself, though a person of calm 
judgment would have observed that it was the result 
only of a few hours' such labour as seamen, under 
efficient directions, were well able to perform, provided 
the ornaments were prepared, as without doubt they 
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had been, on board the corvette. On either side of 
the altar were two boys in white robes waving censers, 
while in front stood Father Mendez, habited in the 
richest ceremonials, and looking a far more important 
and dignified personage than he had before seemed 
to be. A band of men clothed as choristers were 
placed on one side, their voices accompanied by 
instruments giving forth the sounds which had at 
first reached Hilda's ear. It was very evident that 
Father Mendez was as well supplied with scenery 
and stage properties as the most successful of strolling 
managers : to the minutest details all was admirably 
got up. At a sign from Don Heman, Bertha and 
Nanny relieved Hilda of her plaid, and he then led 
her forward, all her senses in a bewildering whirl, 
towards the altar, between a row of seamen bearing 
torches in their hands, while at the further end stood 
a group of ten officers in full-dress uniform, their hats 
in their hands, bowing as she advanced. Her two 
attendants stood by, scarcely less bewildered than she 
was herself. The music pealed louder and louder ; 
the incense arose in thicker clouds, and Father 
Mendez placing her and Don Hernan before him, the 
marriage ceremony of the Roman Catholic church 
commenced. Hilda made a strenuous effort to be 
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calm, but notwithstanding all her resolution she 
trembled so violently that Bertha thought she would 
have fallen, and advanced to support her, but Don 
Heman signed to her to remain where she was, and 
whispered some words of encouragement into his 
bride's ear. 

" I will go calmly through with it," she answered ; 
" my nerves are strangely shaken. I know not why, 
but my feelings are unaltered. Do not be alarmed on 
my account." 

Scarcely had the first chant at the commencement 
of the service died away, than a clap of thunder 
seemed to roll up towards the headland, followed by 
a roar almost overhead, while a violent blast swept 
round the building. Father Mendez stopped short 
in the sentence he was reading, but the thunder 
ceased, and the wind was sdlL A sign of impatience 
from Don Heman made him recommence, and pro- 
ceed more rapidly than before. Again the thunder 
rolled and the wind howled, but a glance from Don 
Hernan's eye told the holy father that he must not 
delay. The hands of the bride and bridegroom were 
tied by the priest's robes, the ring was placed on 
her finger, the benediction was pronounced, and they 
were indissolubly united, according to the rites of the 
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church of Rome. At that moment the door was 
thrown open, and in stalked Lawrence Brindister, 
with Surly Grind following at his heels. 

'* I forbid the marriage !" he exclaimed, lifting up 
his right hand towards Father Mendez. " Sir priest, 
proceed with the ceremony at your peril: as the 
nearest kinsman of the lady, I claim the right of 
acting as her guardian in the matter." 

"You are too late, my good cousin," said Don 
Hernan in a bland tone ; " the ceremony is concluded, 
— she is my wife." 

" Not so, by our laws, without her father's consent," 
exclaimed Lawrence, stretching out his hand towards 
his cousin, with an air of dignity totally different to 
his usual manners. '* Hilda, follow me; a father's 
curse will rest on you for ever and aye, if you persist 
in becoming that man's wife." 

Hilda stood like a statue while he was speaking, 
only turning on him an eye of mingled scorn and 
hatred, while Don Hernan, imderstanding her feel- 
ings, ordered his seamen to drive him from the 
chapel. They were about to lay hands on him, but 
Lawrence hurled them from him, with a strength few 
could have supposed him capable of exerting. 

" Don Hernan, hear ine,'- he exclaimed ; '* if you 
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care not for her father's blessing, you must understand 
that you are carrying her off against the laws of the 
land. You call me non compos mentis ; remember, I 
warn you, so is she." 

" This insolence is xmbearable, whether from a mad- 
man or not. There — drive him out, I say ! And now, 
Hilda, my own wife, here is the good father waiting for 
us to put our hands to the certificate of our mar- 
riage." 

While Lawrence was struggling with the Spanish 
seamen, Hilda and Don Hernan signed their names 
on a parchment placed before them, Bertha and 
Nanny Clousta signing as witnesses, while Rolf Mor- 
ton stepped forward and added his name. 

" At all events it will enable me to see fair play," 
he observed. 

Two of Don Heman's officers, Pedro Alvarez and 
another, signed their names to the document, as wit- 
nesses. While they were leaning forward, pen in 
hand, the building was shaken to the foundation by 
a violent blast, which swept round it. In an instant 
afterwards a second blast, far more violent than the 
first, came rushing round it, and in a moment lifting 
off the temporary roof which had been formed for the 
occasion, hurled it, with its rich cloths and flags into 
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the now seething ocean below. The thunder with 
terrific peals roared above the heads of the astonished 
assemblage, the lightning flashed brightly, down came 
the rain in a deluge, which extinguished all the lights 
the wind had spared, while successive gusts overthrew 
the statues and paintings, and carried away the re- 
mainder of the structure, as well as the various 
ornaments attached to it Don Hernan had clasped 
Hilda in his arms and endeavoured to shield her 
from the falling fragments, while Bertha, almost 
terrified to death, had still the presence of mind to 
cast her plaid over her,, to guard her from' the pelting 
rain and fierce wind. At the first sound of the blast, 
the superstitious seamen, believing that some of the 
heretical witches of the north were preaching their 
incantations against them, let Lawrence escape from 
them. He made a dash at the altar, and disap- 
peared as suddenly and unaccountably as he had 
come on the scene. A falling image had struck 
Father Mendez senseless to the ground, whence 
the Spanish officers, as soon as they had somewhat 
recovered their astonishment, endeavoured to raise 
him. 

Words are inadequate to describe the consternation 
into which every one assembled in the chapel was 
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thrown. If its erection had appeared like the work 
of magic, its destruction might w^ell have been sup- 
posed to have been caused by some spirits of evil. 
Scarcely a remnant of all the rich adornments re- 
mained, and in a few seconds the old ruin was reduced 
again to its former state. The people assembled in it 
had to look out for their individual safety. Don 
Heman was doing his utmost to protect Hilda, and 
poor Bertha and Nanny would have been left to them- 
• selves, had not Rolf Morton come to their assist- 
ance. 

" This spot may shortly not be tenable," he ob- 
served. " Should a more violent blast sweep over it, 
all of us may be helplessly hurled over the cliff. Wait 
till there is a lull, Don Heman, and then hurry along 
the causeway, but a moment's hesitation may prove 
the destruction of both of you." 

" Do not doubt me ; give the word and I will 
follow," said Don Heman. '* Hilda, you will make 
the attempt ?" 

*' Yes, yes !" she answered; "but place me on the 
ground; I have strength to fly, and must increase 
your risk if carried by you." 

" Now," cried Morton, " there is a lull, let us hasten 
over the ridge." 
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Almost carrying Bertha, away he sprung, Nanny 
holding on to his arm, while Don Heman and Hilda 
followed closely after at the same speed. They had 
need indeed to hasten ; the breath of the tempest had 
as it were been drawn in merely to recover strength. 
Scarcely had they gained the wider part of the head- 
land, than down it again came with terrific violence, 
rushing over the moor and sweeping deluges of rain 
and spray before it. A strong man might, on the 
narrow ridge they had passed, have with difficulty 
withstood it. 

Don Heman and his bride, following Morton's 
footsteps, hurried on. It was truly a stormy com- 
mencement of their marriage. The captain did not 
stop to see what had become of his officers and crew ; 
they, he knew, could shift for themselves. Perhaps 
at that moment he thought or cared little what 
became of them ; they in truth had not seen where 
he had gone. 

While some were stooping over the inanimate 
form of Father Mendez, in a vain endeavour to restore 
him to consciousness, others were crawling down, in 
coward terror, under the solid arch and the thick 
walls of the old church. Eolf Morton's cottage was 
much nearer to the chapel than Lunnasting Castle, 
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and towards his own home he accordingly took his 
way, wishing to place Bertha Eswick with her daugh- 
ter, and concluding that Don Heman^and Hilda 
would prefer remaining there till the storm had blown 
over. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Bertha Morton had been considered not only one of 
the prettiest girls in that part of Shetland, "vrhere she 
was known, but as good and modest as she was pretty, 
which is saying much in her favour, where beauty, 
modesty, and kindness of heart are the characteristics 
of the people. Her cottage, which was one of the 
largest in the island, was fitted up with more taste 
and comfort than was usually foimd in others, and 
everjrthing about it bore the marks of competency 
and good taste. She had but lately married Rolf 
Morton, who had a year or two before been left a small 
property by his friend and guardian, Captain Andrew 
Scarsdale. Rolf Morton's own history was somewhat 
romantic. 

Captain Scarsdale, a Shetlander by birth, com- 
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manded one of the many Greenland whalers belong- 
ing to Hull, Aberdeen, and other northern parts, 
which touched at Lerwick, on their outward and 
homeward voyages. At .length, however, having 
fallen into ill-health, he was advised to try the eflfects 
of a southern clime ; and having in his youth made 
two or three voyages to the South Seas, he was 
induced to take the command of a South-Sea whaler, 
which would keep him out three years or probably 
more: having no family to bind his affections to 
England, this was of little consequence. 

On his outward voyage, when nearly half-way 
across the Atlantic, he fell in with a raft, on which 
were three men and a young boy. The men stated 
that the ship to which they belonged had foundered, 
and that the boy, whose name they stated was Rolf 
Morton, belonged to a lady and gentleman among 
the passengers on board. The rest of the people had 
perished, and they with no little exertion had con- 
trived to save the child. 

Captain Scarsdale had from the first rather doubted 
the correctness of their statement, and on his cross- 
questioning the men separately, his suspicions that 
there was some mystery in the matter were further 
confirmed. However, they suspected his object, and he 
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was unable to elicit what he could suppose to be the 
truth from them. He would have remained alto- 
gether in ignorance, had not one of them been 
seized with an illness, and believing himself to be 
dying, sent for the captain, and made what he as- 
serted to be a full confession of all he knew about 
the boy. 

Captain Scarsdale, who was a cautious man, wrote 
down all that was told him, and induced the man to 
sign it. He then instantly sent for the other two 
men, and telling them what he knew, induced them 
to confess the truth, and partly by threats and partly 
by persuasions, made them sign the same document. 
He then carefully locked it up in his chest, and being 
an upright and kind-hearted man, it was with gieat 
satisfaction that he believed he had it in his power 
to right the wronged. 

" Man proposes, God disposes," is a proverb, day 
after day proved to be true in the lives of every man. 
The sick seaman recovered, and he and his comprades, 
after serving some months on board, deserted the 
ship, and although Captain Scarsdale hunted every- 
where, he could gain no further tidings of them. 

The child thus strangely found, became a fine 
intelligent boy, and attached himself warmly to him» 

a 3 
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His recollections, faint though they were, all tended 
to corroborate the account the seamen had given. 
Captain Scarsdale would have sent home the infor- 
mation he had received, and placed the cause of the 
boy in proper hands, but the men having disap- 
peared, he was afraid to trust the document to a 
stranger, with the numberless chances of a long sea 
voyage against its ever reaching its destination. 
Unexpected events, 'however, kept him out in the 
South Seas far longer than he had anticipated. He 
did not object to this, for he had the boy as his 
companion, and he devoted himself to his education. 
Young Rolf did not show any great talent, but he 
gave every promise of becoming a fine, manly, true- 
hearted sailor, and with that his kind patron was 
amply satisfied. 

At length, just as the ship had nearly completed 
her cargo of sperm oil, and was about to return 
home, she was overtaken by a hurricane, and driven 
on shore and lost ; the crew were saved, and so was 
the captain's chest Most of Captain Scarsdale's 
hard-earned gains were swallowed up ; and the com- 
mand of another whaler, whose master had died, 
being offered him, he gladly accepted it in the hopes 
that by remaining out a few years longer, he should 
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be able to retrieve his fortunes ; and what was still 
nearer his heart, of obtaining the means for, as he 
told his acquaintance, of establisliing young Morton's 
rights. What he considered those rights to be he 
wisely told no one. 

" No, no/' he replied, when asked ; " no one but a 
fool sounds a trumpet before him to give notice of 
his approach, that the enemy may be prepared to 
receive him." 

Rolf Morton had by this time become all. that his 
friend anticipated ; but though well informed for his 
age, his knowledge of the world and its ways, it must 
be owned, was not extensive. 

The ship was bound to Liverpool, but being dis- 
masted in a terrific gale, she was driven past the 
entrance to the Channel, and up the west coast of 
Ireland. Land was made at last on the starboard 
bow, and hopes were entertained that she might be 
brought round so as to enter the Irish Channel by 
the northern passage. Captain Scarscale himself 
lay in his hammock, disabled by a falling spar. 

Scarcely an hour had passed after the land was 
seen before the ship struck. It was ascertained that 
it was on the extreme point of a reef, and the first 
mate hoped that by lightening the ship she might beat 
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over it. The captain acquiesced, and every article 
that could be got at was, as soon as possible, com- 
mitted to the sea. 

**Yes, heave away — ^heave away everything you 
can lay hands on, lads !" was the order. " It will 
matter but little, I suspect, after alL" 

Among other things thrown overboard was the 
captain's chest; the mate saw it just as it reached the 
foaming sea, too late to save it. He said nothing to 
the captain : he believed that the ship herself would 
be lost, but his prognostications proved wrong ; the 
good ship drove over the bank, weathered out the 
gale, jury-masts were got up, and she not only got 
into the Irish Channel, but safe up the Mersey with- 
out any help whatever. 

Great was the grief of good Captain Scarsdale, 
when, on recovering from his hurts, he discovered 
that his chest and its valuable contents had been 
hove overboard. As has been said, he was a mild- 
tempered man, so he did not storm and rage, but as 
the profits of the voyage had been considerable, he 
resolved to devote them to establishing the claims of 
the young foundhng. He had never told Rolf 
Morton what those claims were. He knew that they 
would only tend to unsettle the mind of the boy and 
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make him less contented with his lot should he 
fail to obtain his rights. Bolf had no more notion, 
therefore, than the world in general who he was, and 
he believed the story which had at first been told 
by the men, that he was the son of a gentleman 
and lady who had perished on board a ship which 
had foundered on its way to South America. 

As soon as Captain Scarsdale had settled his afBurs 
in Liverpool, he hastened to Edinburgh, where he 
had a relative, a writer to the " Signet" He laid the 
boy's case before him. 

*'My good Andrew, don't waste your money in 
making the attempt till you have surer grounds to 
go on than you now have," was the answer ; " posses- 
sion is nine parts of the law. I have no more doubt 
than you have as to the claims of this boy, but can 
you prove them without documents or evidence of 
any sort ? Can you expect to overcome a powerful 
and unscrupulous opponent ? You have perfect trust 
in Providence, Andrew — so have I, lawyer though 
I am ; and be assured that in God's good time justice 
will be awarded to all parties concerned." 

This was not exactly like legal advice in general, 
but Andrew Scarsdale at once saw its wisdom and 
agreed to abide by it. Proceeding to Aberdeen, he 
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was at once offered the charge of a Greenland whaler. 
He accepted the offer, taking Rolf Morton with him. 
He touched at Lerwick both on his outward and home- 
ward voyage. While on shore on the first occasion, 
he heard that a small property was for sale in the 
island of Whalsey, nearly the only portion of the 
whole island which did not belong to the Lunnasting 
family. He at once authorized the principal legal 
man in the island to purchase it for him at any cost. 

"I have a mind to have it," he observed ; '* remember 
my ancestors came from Whalsey, and I should like 
perchance to end my latter days there.*' 

Great was his satisfaction on his return, to find that 
the property was his. " That is well," he remarked ; 
" and now in case of my death, I wish to settle it on 
my young friend, Rolf Morton : you can get the neces- 
sary documents drawn up, I hope, before I sail : we 
seamen learn one piece of wisdom, at all events — the 

uncertainty of life ; however slow we may be to pick 
up others, and therefore, when we sail, leave our last 

will and testament behind us. You'll take care of this 
for me, and act upon it should I never return to desire 
it altered." 

The lawyer promised to see his friend's bequest at- 
tended to, but many years passed before he was called 
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on to act in the matter. Not only did Captain Scars- 
dale come back, but with young Rolf Morton as his 
companion, he took up his abode for several years 
during the winter in a farm-house which he had con- 
siderably improved on his newly purchased property : 
he claimed relationship, which was fully acknowledged, 
with the Brindister family, and he and Lawrence, who 
took also very speedily to Rolf, soon became fast 
friends. He was invited also to become a fre- 
quent guest at Lunnasting Castle, though he showed 
but little inclination to accept the hospitality of its 
inmates. 

Andrew Scarsdale, however, did not give up the sea. 
Though possessed of a moderate independence he did 
not wish to lead an idle life, but every summer he 
sailed to Greenland in command of a whaler, and 
most years took Rolf with him : wishing at the same 
time that his young ward should have the advantages 
of a liberal education, he sent him for two years to 
Aberdeen, that he might acquire some knowledge in 
those branches in which he was himself unable to 
aflford him instruction. Rolf made up by persever- 
ance for what he wanted in talent, and thus, with 
Captain Scarsdale's help, he obtained not only a 
necessary knowledge of nautical affairs, but as large 
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an amount of general information as most seafaring 
men of his position at that time possessed. It might 
have been better if the good captain, who was now 
advancing in years, had remained at home ; but anxious 
to increase his means for the sake of the object he had 
nearest at heart, he took a larger share than before in 
a whaler, and sailed once more, with Rolf in his com- 
pany, for Greenland. Eager in the pursuit of the oil- 
giving whale, he proceeded further north than usual, 
his ship got nipped in the ice, crushed into a thousand 
fragments, and Rolf Morton, and six of the crew only 
escaped with their lives. Sorrowing deeply for the 
loss of his kind friend and protector, and caring very 
little for that of his fortune, Rolf at length returned 
home to find himself the possessor of the small farm 
and house on Whalsey, and very little else in the world. 
He was not in the slightest degree cast down, however ; 
he made another voyage to Greenland as mate, and 
having been very successful, came home and married 
young Bertha Eswick, to whom he had before sailing 
engaged himself. 

Hard seems the lot of the women of Shetland ; one 
half never marry at all, the men who should be their 
mates being scattered far and wide over the ocean, 
while a great number find an early grave in its deptlis ; 
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the husbands of the other half of the female population 
are daily exposed to all the dangers and vicissitudes of 
a life at sea, and for a large portion of the year are 
absent from home, the remainder being employed in 
the fisheries on their own coast, where the danger is 
little less than that they have to endure among the 
ice-fields and icebergs of Baffin's Bay. 

Bertha Morton, like the rest of her countrywomen, 
accepted her lot, and notwithstanding the fate to which 
so many others were subjected, she hoped to enjoy years 
of happiness with her brave, fine-hearted husband- 
There was not in all Shetland, just then, a blither or 
happier woman than Bertha Morton. Her husband 
had told her that he expected to be at home soon after 
midnight, and she was sitting up to receive him. As 
the fury of the storm had not broke till some time 
after she hoped her husband would be safe on shore, 
she was not particularly anxious about his safety; 
still, as time wore on, her keen ear became more and 
more alive to approaching sounds : at length she heard 
footsteps. Her husband's voice called to her, and in 
he rushed with her mother and Nanny Clousta, 
followed by Don Heman and Hilda. Her astonish- 
ment at seeing them was very great, but without * 
losing time in asking unnecessary questions, she set to 
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work to remedy, as far as she had the power, the 
effects of the pelting rain to which her guests had been 
exposed. Fresh fuel was added to the already hot peat 
fire on the hearth, that the foreign captain and her 
husband might dry their clothes while she retired with 
her female visitors, that they might change theirs for 
8uch as her own ample wardrobe could supply. Her 
best Sunday gown well became Hilda, for except in 
height they differed but little in figure ; indeed, dressed 
as they now were, in the same homely garb, there was 
a remarkable likeness between them. Nanny ifcon 
came back to place certain pots and kettles on 
the fire to prepare supper, which by the time all the 
party were ready to partake of it, was placed on the 
table. 

Bertha Eswick's position in the family fully entitled 
her to sit at table with her mistress, and of course her 
daughter and son in-law took their seats at their own 
table, but nothing could induce Nanny so to intrude 
herself, and she requested that she might be allowed 
to carry her plate to a large chest at one side of the 
room where she might eat her food by herself. Mor- 
ton and Don Heman could not help glancing a look 
at each other, as they observed the similarity of fea- 
ture, but the tranquil, contented look which those of 
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Bertha wore oflFered a strong contrast to the agitated 
unsettled expression of Hilda's. Bertha and her 
mother did their utmost to tranquillize her mind, and 
by lively conversation to counteract the effect which 
the strange scene she had just gone through had pro- 
duced. The beating of the rain and the roaring and 
howling of the wind were alone sufficient to baffle all 
their efforts. The storm continued with unabated 
fury, and gave every sign of being one of those which 
last for three or four days, 

Hilda having expressed her annoyance at the sur- 
mises to which her absence would give rise in the 
castle, Rolf volunteered to go and inform the house- 
hold that she had taken refuge in his house, and would 
return as soon as the weather permitted her to do so, 
while Don Heman further commissioned him to pro- 
ceed on along the shore of the Sound to ascertain that 
the St. Cecilia was in safety, and whether his officers 
and men had escaped injury, and had returned on 
board. 

" I ought to go myself, Mr. Morton, I am well 
aware of that, but here is my excuse," he observed, 
pointing to Hilda: "my officers are true Spaniards, 
and will receive it as a valid one." 

" An English officer would consider that his first 
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duty was to look after his ship, whatever else might 
interfere, and there lies the difference between us," 
muttered Morton, as facing the pelting rain and furious 
wind, he took his departure from his comfortable 
home. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

*' To my mind it wad ha' been better for one and a' 
of us, if Miss Hilda had gone and wed with a true, 
honest-hearted Shetlander, instead of this new-found 
foreigner, for all his fine clothes, and fine airs, and 
silk purse ; it's few times I have seen the inside of it." 
This was said by old Davie Cheyne to Nanny Clousta, 
about two weeks after Hilda and her husband had 
taken up their abode at the castle. "What Sir 
Marcus will say about the matter, it makes me 
tremble to think of. It's my belief he'll be inclined 
to pull the house down about our ears, or to send us 
and it flying up into the sky together I wad ha' 
thought she might ha' found a young Mouat, or 
a GifFord, or a Bruce, or Nicholson. There are 
mony likely lads among them far better than this 
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captain, now ; I can no like him better than does Mr. 
Lawrence, and that's a sma' portion indeed." 

" You're too hard, Mr. Cheyne, on our new master," 
answered Nanny ; '* if ye had seen the gold piece he 
gave me the day we came back to the castle, and the 
beautiful silver one which he put into my hand only 
yesterday, with the two pillars on it, ye wad no say a' 
that against him. No, no, Mr. Cheyne, he's a fine gen- 
tleman, and aright fit husband for our young mistress." 

Davie's choler had been rising while Nanny was 
speaking. As soon as he had recovered breath, of 
which his feelings had deprived him, he exclaimed — 

'* Ye may ca' her mistress, and welcome, but to say 
that he's our master, is past bearing. I'll na have a 
foreigner for a master, be he white or black ; an 
Englishman would be bad enough, a Scotchman is 
worse, but a brown-faced Spaniard praying to saints, 
and talking wi' a tongue na honest man can under- 
stand, is mair than I'll put up wi': never speak to me, 
Nanny, of the Spanish captain as our master ; I've 
been to their country in my youth, — ye mind that, 
lassie. I've fought them, too, and would na mind 
fighting them again, that I would not" 

Such were the sentiments in which the greater 
number of the household partook. 
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Don Hernan having attained his object, assumed a 
somewhat haughty and dictatorial air towards them, 
which was anything but pleasing to the frank, vivacious 
temperament of the Shetlanders. He at once, also, 
assumed the position of a master among them, and 
took upon himself to order them about as if he really 
had the right to do so ; he treated no one, however, 
so dictatorially as poor Lawrence, whom he endea- 
voured to reduce to the most complete state of subjec- 
tion, and who consequently did not conceal the very 
intense dislike which he felt for him in return. 

'* Ye may crow from mom to night, as long as ye 
have the voice, my brave cock of the sea, but that 
will not make ye lord of Lunnasting any more than 
his hoarse cries will turn an awk into an eagle,^' mut- 
tered Lawrence, as he shuflfled away one day, after 
Don Hernan had been speaking roughly to him. 
'* Ne'er mind, Lawrence, * the prince shall hae his ain 
again, his ain again.' What ! does this foreign captain 
think to rule us all here, as he rules his own slavish 
crew ! He's mistaken though, as he shall find out to his 
cost. What would he say if Sir Marcus came back 
again? the great lord of Lunnasting himself. But never 
mind, *the prince will hae his ain again, his ain again.' ' 
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And Hilda : were her expectations of happiness real- 
ized ? Don Heman continued to treat her with kind- 
ness and gentleness, though his demonstrations of love 
were somewhat of a stately and dignified character. 
They, however, suited her taste and temper of mind, 
and she believed herself supremely blessed ; her love 
for the stranger increased more and more, tiU it grew 
into the most perfect devotion, and there was no 
sacrifice, however great, which she did not feel herself 
capable of making for his sake. 

For more than a fortnight Don Heman had not set 
his foot on board the St. Cecilia Morton had brought 
him word that she had ridden out the gale in safety, 
and that Father Mendez had recovered from his acci- 
dent; he was only in very low spirits at the almost 
entire destruction of his church furniture, which he 
feared that he should be unable to get repaired in 
Shetland. Both oflBcers and crew had, however, 
begun to complain at being left so long in so unin- 
teresting a spot, in perfect inactivity ; Don Heman 
accordingly ordered the ship back to Brassay Sound, 
under charge of Pedro Alvarez. 

Intense was the delight with which honest Bailie 
Sanderson saw the Spanish corvette once more drop 
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her anchor before the good town of Lerwick. He in- 
stantly hastened on board to offer his services to Don 
Heman and his officers : his astonishment was great 
at discovering that the captain was on shora 

Strange as it may seem, the news of Don Hernan's 
marriage with Miss Wardhill had not yet reached 
Lerwick. There was at no time any very regular in- 
tercourse kept up between the islands, and that which 
was usual had been interrupted by the bad weather. 

Eolf Morton, like a wise man, resolved to keep his 
knowledge of the matter to himself, and to say nothing, 
while Father Mendez, the only person belonging to 
the ship who, from being able to speak English, could 
have communicated it, was not likely to say a word 
about the matter, unless he had some object in doing 
so. The bailie was a staunch Presbyterian, and a 
warm hater of episcopacy and Popery ; and it was a 
sore struggle in his mind how far he was justified in 
having any dealings with the only representative of 
the latter power, who had for many a long year ven- 
tured to set foot on the soil of Shetland ; in vain he 
tried to make the purser understand him. Stores for 
the ship of all sorts were wanted, but no arrangements 
could be made, and at length Father Mendez was 
called to their councils. The bailie believed himself so 
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fully guarded against any of the doctrines held by the 
priest, that he had no fear as to any attempts he might 
make to change his own opinions ; but the truth was, 
that Father Mendez understood him far better than 
he understood Father Mendez, who, had he thought 
it worth his while, would not have made his approaches 
in a mode the bailie was at all likely to discover till 
the foundations of his fortress had been sapped and 
undermined. The priest, however, had not the 
slightest intention of making an attack on the bailie's 
religious principles, whatever might have been his 
mission to those northern regions. There were some 
who did not fail to assert that he had ulterior views ; 
but he made himself generally so very popular that 
the greater number considered him a very well-be- 
haved, harmless, kind gentleman, who was ready to 
smile at all their amusements, even though he might 
not partake in them, and was conversable and affable 
with every one. 

For nearly three weeks or more the St. Cecilia 
remained at Lerwick, and while her oflBcers were 
busy gaining golden opinions from the people, they 
spent a good many golden pieces among them. 

'' And after a' the real goud is the best thing o' the 
twa," as Bailie Sanderson observed. " The one, unless^ 
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maybe, it's the deil's pay, will rest in the purse, or 
bring something substantial in return, and is muckle 
like the snow in the spring time ; it looks very white 
and glittering, but quickly vanishes awa\ 

At length Rolf Morton arrived from Whalsey with 
an order from Don Heman to Pedro Alvarez to carry 
the ship back to Eastling Sound. The corvette was 
instantly got under weigh, and tide and wind suiting, 
she stood back towards Lunnasting Castle. The in- 
habitants of Lerwick saw her departure with no little 
astonishment, as not a word had been said to lead 
them to suppose she was going. Some had their 
misgivings on certain material points. Bailie Sander- 
son, especially, was very uncomfortable : he had 
furnished a large amount of stores — far more than 
any one else had done; but though he had got in 
his hands several bills, in the shape of long bits of 
paper, accepted by Don Diogo Ponti, purser of His 
most Catholic Majesty's ship, the St. Cecilia, and by 
Don Heman de Escalante, captain of the said ship, 
he had received very little hard cash, and several 
of his friends, when they had looked at those strips of 
paper, and turned and twisted them about, in a variety 
of ways, with an expression in their countenances 
which betokened commiseration, hoped that he might, 
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by the mercy of Providence, get the siller for them, 
but that it would be next a roiracle if he did. In a 
moment all his airy castles and the delightful profits 
he had anticipated were scattered to tbe wind, while 
no one to whom he applied could afford him the 
slightest consolation. 

Among others he went to his fHend the provost to 
teU his grief and ask his advice. The chief magistrate 
received him with a quiet smile which had very little 
of compassion in it. 

"Well, bailie, what is the matter with you this 
morning? You look somewhat downcast," was his 
greeting. 

" Sair cause have I to be downcast, provost," 
answered the bailie in a lachrymose tone ; " ye ken 
weel how I laboured and toiled, and did all a man 
could do to make their visit to Shetland agreeable 
and pleasant to the officers of that Spanish ship, and 
to uphold the honour and credit of our islands ; and 
now awa' they have ganged, and left me with a desk 
full of papers which they ca' bills, but not a rap of 
siller of any description." 

" I am sorry to hear this, bailie ; I thought that 
they were all honourable men. What do you pro- 
pose doing, or how can I assist you ?" asked the provost. 
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" I have been in mony minds about what I should 
do, and among all, the only thing that my poor wits 
suggest is, to take boat and follow the ship to Whalsey, 
and to demand my dues," answered the dealer in 
marine stores. 

The provost shook his head. " I fear, my friend, 
that you would gain nothing by your voyage," he 
answered. " The purser would say, * I gave you bills 
properly drawn and endorsed. Have you tried to ne- 
gotiate them ? If you have not, that is your business, not 
mine. We do not sail about with a cargo of gold on 
board with which to pay for the stores we obtain. 
If you do not like the bills, complain to the Spanish 
government, not to me.' " 

The merchants were not the only sufferers by the 
visit of the foreign man-of-war to their town. 

The Spanish crew had also not behaved so well 
as at first; quarrels were of almost nightly occurrence. 
More than once knives had been drawn, and only the 
quiet, good-humour, and perhaps the determined 
looks of the Shetlanders, had prevented bloodshed. 
Had it not been in the whaling season, and the 
greater number of the young men away, the streets 
of Lerwick might have had a different tale to tell. 

The friends of some of the young ladies in the 
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place talked bitterly of broken vows and blighted 
hopes; and maidens in the humbler walks in life 
had still more serious cause of complaint, while it 
came out, that Father Mendez had not been alto- 
gether idle during his visits on shore ; and probably, 
had his church furniture escaped destruction, and his 
stay been prolonged, he might have triumphantly 
exhibited several fair converts to the faith he 
professed. As it was, Miss Jenny Surbister, Miss 
Maggy Scalloway, and Miss Mary Erskine, and a few 
others, whose names are not noted, after listening 
attentively to the exhortations and reasonings of their 
excellent minister, the Rev. Zachariah McGowan, 
speedily recanted the errors they had adopted, and 
were even so bold as to express a wish that Father 
Mendez would return to Lerwick that they might 
refute the arguments with which he had beguiled 
them. 

The good minister shook his head when he heard 
this. '' You know little, my daughters, of the inex- 
haustible means of defence the priest possesses," he 
observed. " Rely not on your own strength or wisdom ; 
for he possesses far more of them than you do, and 
extensive . experience to boot. Trust alone to One 
who is stronger than either. Place the whole Bible 
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between you and him, and tell him to repeat every 
word of that before he again attempts to assail your 
Protestant prmciples." 

The most trying time in Hilda's existence had 
arrived. She had given her heart to Don Hernan, 
and she had married him; but she had never dared 
to reflect on the consequences of her doing so. When 
at length he told her that the last packet from the 
south had brought him peremptory orders to proceed 
on his voyage, the news came on her like a sudden 
thunder-clap. No longer had she the power of 
acting, as of yore, according to her own untrammelled 
will. She had discovered that already. What 
would he determine ? To let him go from her, and 
leave her alone, were worse than deatL When 
might he return ? Would he ever come back ? 
What numberless chances might intervene to pre- 
vent him. Yet the thought of leaving the castle, 
placed under her charge, was naturally revolting to 
her feelings. Her father had intrusted her with his 
property. Could she betray that trust without me- 
riting his just censure? Yet had she not already 
done enough to make him discard her altogether? 
*' Yes, I have," she exclaimed, with some degree of 
bitterness. *' How can I stand the storm of rage, and 
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then the scornful sneers with which he will assail me ? 
Accompany Heman, I will, come what may of it. 
If he refuses he shall not leave behind a living bride. 
Scorn, pity, or anger, would be insufferable, and to all 
shall I be exposed if I remain." 

To such a resolution it might have been expected that 
a woman of ardent temperament and untrained mind, 
like Hilda, would have arrived, whatever course of 
doubt and hesitation she might have first gone througL 

Don Heman returned with a clouded brow from 
his first visit to his ship. He found Hilda seated in 
her turret chamber. He threw himself on a so& by 
her side. 

*' There has been discontent and wellnigh mutiny 

among my people," he exclaimed in an angry tone. 
" I might have known that it would have been so ; 
idleness does not suit the fellows — I must take care 
that they have no more of it; they will have 
plenty to do in future. Well, Hilda, our happy days 
here must now come to an end. They have flitted 
by faster than I could have expected." Hilda gazed 
in his face, trembling to hear what might follow. 
He spoke calmly : " Yes, a few short weeks seem not 
longer than as many hours ; and now I fear, dearest, 
we must part, though it may be but for a short 
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period. I may obtain leave to return with the St. 
Cecilia, or you must travel south by a shorter route 
through England, and thence on to Spain. I cannot 
shield you, I fear, from some of the inconveniences to 
which sailors' wives are exposed." 

" Leave me I Oh, no, no !" exclaimed HUda, pas- 
sionately. ** Take me with you. I cannot be parted 
from you ! You tell me you love me : it would be 
but cruel love to kill me ; and I tell you I could not 
survive our separation. I speak the truth — oh, believe 
me, Heman, I do !" 

The Spanish captain looked at her as if he 
doubted her assertion ; but he would indeed have been 
a sceptic as to the depth or the power of woman's 
aflFection had he longer continued to doubt when he 
saw her beseeching and almost agonized countenance 
turned on him waiting for his decision. 

'^ But can you, Hilda, endure all the hardships and 
dangers we may have to go through?" he asked. 
" We may be exposed to furious tempests, and per- 
haps have to fight more than one battle before we 
reach a Spanish port." 

" Yes, yes, I can endure everything you have to 
suflFer," she answered, taking his hand in one of hers, 
while she placed the other on his shoulder and looked 
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up into his face as if she would read his inward soul. 
" Why should I fear the tempest when you are on 
board, or the battle while I can stand by your side ? 
Take me with you, Heman. Prove me, and I shall 
not be found wanting." 

" Hilda, you are a brave woman — ^you have con- 
quered my resolution. We will go together," he ex- 
claimed, clasping her to his heart. 

The shriek of joy she gave showed the intensity of 
her anxiety, and how it had been relieved by this 
announcement. 

Still Don Heman lingered ? Was it that he was un- 
willing to tear himself away from a spot where he had 
spent some of the brightest moments of his existence ? 
Had he other less ostensible motives for delay ? 

Hilda's announcement of her intended departure 
was received in silence by Sandy Epcdland, the fac- 
tor, and Davie Cheyne, the old butler. The former, 
perhaps, was not ill-content to have the entire manage- 
ment of the estate left in his hands. Nanny Clousta 
without hesitation agreed to accompany her mistress, 
and thus the only person who really grieved for 
Hilda's departure was Bertha Eswick. She walked 
about the castle in a state of bewilderment very dif- 
ferent to her usual collected manner, and was con- 
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tinually asking herself if she could not have prevented 
the result for which she mourned. The only person 
who seemed totally unconscious that any unusual 
event was about to occur was Lawrence Brindister. 
He treated his cousin and Don Heman with a 
mock courtesy which was excessively annoying, the 
more especially as it was utterly impossible to 
resent it. 

The hour of her departure arrived. Hilda had 
made every preparation for it in her power ; still the 
utter want of propriety in the step she was taking 
pressed heavily on her spirits. Except her own gar- 
ments and a few of her books, she took nothing with 
her. " It shall not be said that I am spoiling my 
father's house," she exclaimed with some bitterness, as 
she showed Bertha everything she wished packed up. 

Don Heman's barge wa^ in readiness at the landing- 
place, where Sandy Redland stood ready to receive 
the keys. As she left the castle she looked, as old 
Davie Cheyne afterwards remarked, ** more like Mary 
Queen of Scots, or some other great lady, going to 
execution, than a bride accompanying her husband to 
his home. As she was about to step into the boat 
she took Bertha's hand. 

"Dear nurse and cousin," she whispered; "you 
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know I loved you more than any other human being, 
but I dare not show it lest my feelings should run 
riot with me. Farewell ! The future is all obscure and 
uncertain. I dare not talk of when we may meet 
again/' 

Don Heman "took her hand and helped her into 
the boat. The word was given to shove off— the 
oara were dipped in the water, when down from the 
castle gate rushed Lawrence Brindister, followed 
closely by Surly Grind. 

" Ha ! ha !" he exclaimed in a hoarse, angry voice. 
*' Fare thee well, cousin HUda — ^fare thee well ! though 
you would leave your kinsman without saying as 
much to him. And you, Don Heman, fare thee well, 
too. You think you have wedded with the heiress of 
Lunnasting. It's a pleasant dream to believe that 
you will some day be master of those lordly towers. 
Dream on as you please, but know the truth : * The 
prince will hae his ain again ! The prince will hae 
his ain again !' " 

These words he continued singing at the top of his 
voice, pointing derisively at the boat as long as she 
continued ia sight. 

Don Heman urged the crew to give way, and with 
lusty strokes they sent the boat flying through the 
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water till she was far out of bearing of Lawrence's 
voice. Hilda sunk back in her husband's arms, and 
hid her eyes while she was passing under the walls of 
the dwelling she believed that she was leaving for 
ever. With shouts of welcome the Spanish crew 
received their captain's bride. Scarcely had she 
stepped on board than the anchor, which had been 
hove short, was run up to the bows, the sails were let 
fall, and with a light breeze from the westward, the 
corvette stood out of Eastling Sound. 

Rolf Morton was on board as pilot He bowed to 
Hilda, but his duty in attending to the steering of 
the ship prevented his speaking. As she looked at 
him, she felt that he was the last link which yet 
united her with the past, and she almost dreaded 
the moment that he would have to leave the ship. 
"Yet after all, from what do I sever myself?" she 
thought. " From associations only. Begone all such 
recollections ! Let me enjoy the delightful present, 
and the no less happy future I trust." 

No day could have been more beautiful in any 
latitude than that on which the St Cecilia sailed from 
Shetland. The sea was smooth, just broken with a 
slight ripple which guttered brightly in the rays of 
the sun as the ship slipped quickly through it with a 
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gentle breeze abeam. The arrangements also which 
Hilda's husband had made below for her accommoda- 
tion were perfect He, too, was kind and courteous in 

the extreme, and had she been a princess the officers 
could not have treated her with greater respect. Over 
and over again she said to herself, ^^ I should indeed 
be ungrateful if I am not happy." 

Having given a good offing to the Out Skerries, so 
as to avoid the dangers near Feltar, the corvette stood 
to the northward, it being the intention of the 
captain to round the northern end of Shetland, and 
by that course to enter the Atlantic. Rolf Morton's 
boat was towing astern, and he agreed to remain on 
board to see the ship clear of the land. The weather 
was beautiful, the sea was smooth, the wind was light, 
and there was every prospect of a pleasant commence- 
ment of the voyage. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Hilda sat on the deck watching the shores of Feltar 
and TJnst as the corvette slowly glided by those most 
northern islets of the Shetland group. She scarcely 
knew till now how much she loved her island home, 
which, she could not conceal from herself, she might 
never again see. The thought detracted from the hap- 
piness she expected to enjoy, more, certainly, than did 
the consideration that she had abandoned her duty 
and confided herself to one of whose character and 
principles she was utterly ignorant. Don Hernan was 
constantly by her side, so kind and courteous in 
manner. How could she doubt him ? 

" We'll make a long reach to the nor'ard, sir, and 
then stand back till we sight the west point of North 
Maven/' said Rolf Morton^ addressing the captain. 
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" I will leave you there, so that I may run back to 
Whalsey, through Yell Sound. I would then advise 
you to put the ship about again, and even if the wind 
holds to the westward, another tack will carry you 
clear of all the dangers of our islands. It isn't 
required for me to tell you, Captain Escalante, that 
we have reason to pray our friends may be kept far 
away from our islands when a gale is blowing, and 
that the worst fate we can wish our worst enemies 
is, that they may be caught at that time in a dai'k 
night, with our shores under their lee. If I may 
advise, I'd say get well to the westward of the Scotch 
and Irish coasts before you steer to the southward. 
The people are hospitable enough when you are once 
among them; but the rocks have an awful stand- 
off look about them when you see them on the 
outside." 

" rU follow your advice, my friend," answered Don 
Heman. "Tve no wish to leave the St. Cecilia's 
bones anywhere but safely floating in one of our own 
harbours, and still less am I inclined to run any risk 
with the freight I have on board." 

" Well, sir, God speed you, I say, wherever you 
go," said Rolf, giving an honest look of regard at the 
captain. " It is little use a man in my position can 
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hope to be of to you, sir ; but if I ever can serve you I 
will, depend on that" 

** Thank you, my friend ; I do nob doubt your good 
wishes," answered the captain, in the same tone. 
"We none of us can tell when we may require 
assistance." 

Hilda retired to her cabin as the little island of 
Skaw, the northernmost rock of the Shetlands, was 
passed. When she returned on deck the ship had 
just been put about, and Shetland lay to the south- 
ward like a blue dot on the ocean. Gradually as the 
ship advanced she saw the land growing higher and 
higher over the port bow. A vague notion that for 
some cause she was being carried home again filled 
her mind. The voice of her husband dispelled the 
dream, as he explained the necessity of tacking with 
the wind, in the quarter it then was, that the ship 
might get a good offing from the land. Bonas Hill^ 
a height of considerable elevation, on the northern 
part of the mainland, was seen on the lee-beam^ 
while the entrance of Yell Sound, opened up a little to 
the northward of it, when Rolf Morton begged that 
the ship might be put about, and having paid a 
respectful adieu to Hilda, and shaken hands with the 
captain and most of the officers, while the corvette 
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was in stays stepped into his boat, and with the four 
seamen who formed his crew, stood under sail towards 
the land. 

At length Hilda was alone with her young at- 
tendant. Of all those with whom she had been 
brought up, and had been obedient to her least com- 
mands, none of them, too probably, would she meet 
again. Her thoughts gave a sadness to her manner. 
Don Heman observed it, and surmising the cause, 
endeavoured to turn them by describing his home in 
Spain, and the happy future in store for her. 

The wind had now increased to a good breeze, and 
the corvette under all sail once more stood away from 
Shetland. 

"I am right glad we are rid of the place," 
exclaimed Pedro Alvarez, to one of his subordinates, 
giving a no very friendly glance at the receding land 
over his shoulder, as they walked forward out of ear- 
shot of the captain. " Don Hernan has no cause to 
complain. He has won a lady fair enough to suit 
even his fastidious taste ; and wealthy, too, unless 
appearances are deceitful He purposes, I conclude, 
to return here and to take up his abode when she 
becomes mistress of the castle." 

" Each man to his taste," answered the younger 
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lieutenant. " By St. Anthony, I would sooner live 
in a hovel in Seville, with a warm sun over my head, * 
than in a wintry clime like this is for most of the 
year, even in the grandest of castles, with the fairest 
of brides. Then as to the enchantments, and witches, 
and wizards we heard of — I am not quite certain that 
there is not some truth in the account. That storm 
at the time of the captain's wedding had something 
very mysterious about it. At all events, if witches 
there be, now we are once free of their country I 
hope that they will not be working their incantations 
on us." 

"Little fear of that. I defy them to harm us," 
exclaimed Pedro Alvarez, with a scornful laugh. 
" These northern witches, if such there be, are like 
other old women ; they may scold but cannot scratch ; 
or, like toothless dogs rather^ they may bark but 
cannot bite." 

*' The less we talk about them the better," observed 
the other, with a slight shudder. " May the saints 
protect us from their machinations !" 

Such being the style of conversation among the 
officers, the crew^ forward might be excused in 
indulging in still more absurd fears of the power of 
those weird sisters, who have so long been supposed, 
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by southern mariners, to have their abode in those 
northern regions. As the evening drew on, and they 
collected in groups on the forecastle, this subject 
engrossed the whole of their conversation. 

" And I wish that I could say, comrades, that I 
thought we were free of them yet," observed an old 
quarter-master, shaking his head. 

He was the same who had expressed belief in the 
witches' power when the corvette was drifting about 
in the Roust of Samburgh." 

"But look away there to northward. What, say 
you, does that bank of dark clouds rising so rapidly 
out of the horizon betoken ? For myself, in these 
northern latitudes I don't pretend to judge of the 
signs of the weather : but anywhere else, I should say 
that a gale was brewing, and a pretty stiff one." 

The seamen addressed turned their eyes in the 
direction in which the speaker pointed. 

"Wind, wind, and enough of it," they all ex- 
claimed. 

" Ay, comrades ; observe, though, if it come from off 
the island we might think the witches sent it," 
remarked one of them sagaciously ; " but you see that 
bank of clouds is rising in the opposite quarter, and 
so I judge they can have nothing to do with it." 
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"Then you are wrong, Diogo," growled out the 
old quarter-master. "If the wind came from the 
iriauds it wiU blow us away from them, which is jtist 
what we want. Depend on it, they can as easily raise 
a wind from one quarter as from another. If the wind 
comes out of those clouds, as I expect, we shall have 
the islands directly under our lee, and I for one would 
rather have them anywhere else than there." 

It must be understood that directly after Bolf 
Morton had left the corvette the wind, after veering 
about for a short time, had got round to the southward, 
so that she was able to haul up to the southward, 
of west. This appeared a great advantage gained, as 
it enabled her to keep exactly on her proper course. 
How shortsighted truly are mortals in discovering 
what is really to their advantage. The sun sunk in 
an angry glow of ruddy hue which suffused the whole 
eastern sky, and cast an ensanguined tint on the foam- 
ing crests of the fast-rising waves. Then, as if it had 
gone to hurry on the storm, there rushed up from the 
dark bank of clouds numerous detached masses whidi 
flew rapidly across the sky, one <3hasing the other in 
their headlong speed. 

Don Heman and his officers saw the storm coming, 
but they were anxious to get as good an offing as 
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possible before it had time to burst on them, and 
therefore kept the ship under all the canvas she 
could carry. On she flew right mto the eye of the 
rising tempest, so it seemed, though as yet the wind 
held to the southward. The topgallant-masts bent and 
twisted like wands, still the captain would not allow 
the sails to be taken in. The wind whistled more 
and more shrilly through the rigging ; each sea that 
rose seemed to increase in height, and to strike the 
bows with greater force as the ship, frantically it 
seemed, forced her onward way, while white driving 
foam flew in dense masses over her forecastle, and 
sprinkled with its lighter showers the greater part of 
the deck. A few stars came out and shone brightly 
overhead, but they were quickly obscured by the 
gathering clouds ; the darkness increased till nothing 
could be seen on either hand but the dark tumbling 
seas with their white foaming crests. 

Pedro Alvarez had been watching the signs of the 
weather with anything but a satisfied look. "We 
shall have it down upon us, Don Hernan, before long," 
he remarked, going up to the captain. *' If it catches 
us with all this canvas spread, some of our masts will 
go, I fear." 

" We may hold on yet for some time, I hope," was 
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the answer. " I have not forgotten yet the look of 
that rocky coast." 

'* Nor I either, and I therefore would try to keep 
my sticks to beat it off," muttered the first lieutenant 
as he turned away." 

It appeared, however, that he was over-cautious : 
for some time longer there was no alteration in the 
weather. 

" After all, I am in hopes that the squall will pass 
over, and by the time we have made good our westing 
we may get a favourable change of wind," observed the 
captain as the first lieutenant approached him. " I am 
going below ; call me, should any thing occur." 

*'You will not have long to wait," said Pedro 
Alvarez, bluntly. 

He was right. The captain's head was scarcely below 
the companion hatch when the ship, which had been 
heeling over to starboard till the scuppers were under 
water, righted suddenly and her sails flapped loudly 
against the masts. 

" Hands aloft, shorten sail !" shouted the first 
lieutenant with an energy that made every one start 
to obey the order, " Let fly topgallant-sheets ! Be 
smart my men." 

The sails were being quickly handed. The ofl&cer 
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had ordered topgallant-yards to be sent down, and 
topgallant-masts struck, when a vivid flash of forked 
lightning darted close ahead, across the ship's course, 
followed by a terrific crash of thunder, which startled 
all on board. Many thought the electric fluid had 
struck the ship. The captain sprang on deck. He was 
just in time to see the ship taken aback by the long 
threatening gale, which came down with greater fuiy 
from its continued delay. Stem first she drove, the 
rising seas threatening to engulf her ; Pedro Alvarez 
was shouting out the necessary orders to bring her 
round , so as once more to get headway on her. But the 
men were aloft endeavouring to execute the previous 
order issued to them, and some were obeying one order, 
some another. In vain Don Hernan endeavoured to 
aid in restoring order. The object was to reduce the 
after sails so that those ahead might have greater 
influence. All the masts were crowded with the 
labouring crew ; fiercer blew the tempest ; there waB 
a crash ; wUd shrieks rising high above the howling 
of the storm rent the air. The mizen-mast had gone 
by the board, and falling over the starboard side had 
carried all those upon it into the boiling ocean. 
There was a second crash ; the mainyard had gone and 
it seemed likely, from the way in which the mainmast 
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bent and quivered, that that also would go. In vaiii 
many of the poor fellows cast from the mizen-mast 
struggled for life; their shipmates were too busily 
occupied to afford them assistance. Some had clung 
desperately to the rigging and had managed to regain 
it, and were endeavouring to haul themselves on 
board again. Now one succeeded ; now another, with 
a cry of despair, was washed off as the seas dashed 
furiously up against the corvette's quarter, threaten- 
ing to drive in her counter or to carry away her 
taffi:ail. 

All the time the butt-end of the mizen-mast was 
striking like a battering-ram against the side of the 
ship, with every chance of speedily making a hole in 
it. The main-yard, too, had fallen across the deck, 
still held by lifts and braces from going overboard, 
more dangerous in that position than if it had done 
so. The sudden blast which had caused the destruc- 
tion was only the first of the tempest Stronger and 
stronger it grew. It would be diflScult truly to 
picture the scene of tumult and confusion which the 
deck of the corvette presented, all the time driving 
stem first at a fearful rate, now lifted high up by the 
sea, now rushing dowiiward into the watery gulf, the 
opposite sea looking as if it would overwhelm her, 

VOL. I. I 
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The officers, with loud shouts were issuing orders in 
different paxts of the ship ; the men called off from 
their regular stations, rushing here and there, not 
knowing which to obey, but still seeing clearly that 
each order imperatively demanded to be instantly exe- 
cuted. In vain Don Heman, speaking-trumpet in 
hand, endeavoured to reduce the confusion into order. 
At this juncture a flash of lightning revealed a tall 
figure, with flowing white drapery, standing near the 
companion-hatch. He shuddered with a superstitious 
feeling of dread. The next instant he saw that it was 
his wife ; he hurried up to her, to entreat her to go 
below. The darkness concealed the look of astonish- 
ment and dismay with which she regarded the scene 
around her. In a moment Don Heman was by her 
side. 

"Hilda, my beloved, this is no place for you. 
Oh, go below, I entreat you, I command you. Any 
moment your life may be sacrificed." 

"Why should I shun dangers, Hernan, to which 
you must be exposed ?" she exclaimed. " But what 
does this mean ? — what has happened ?" 

" A mere accident, to which all ships are liable," 
he answered. " There is nothing to fear, if you will 
remain calmly in your cabin." ' 
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..But shriek, atdcrie. for MP «»hed»yea», 
and terrific blows," said Hilda. "Oil! do hot de- 
ceive me, Hernan; surely some sad calamity Jias 
occurred." .1 

The captain saw that he could not deceive her, and 
not tUl he had explained how matters leallj stood, 
could he induce her to return to. her cabin; Mean- 
time Pedro Alvarez had succeeded in bracing' round 
the head yards and furling all the after sails. Slowly 
the ship answered her helm and fell off; but as she 
did so two seas in quick succession struck her abeam, 
dashing across her deck, and carrying away the boats 
stowed on the boom, and part of the lee bulwarks. 
Again shrieks for help were heard ; but the darkness 
prevented it being seen from whence they came, 
though there was too much reason to fear that the 
same seas which had washed away the boats, had 
carried off more of their unfortunate shipmates. 
Once more the ship went ahead, but it was before 
the wind, and she was flying back towards that iron- 
bound coast of Shetland, from which all on board had 
been so eager to escape. Every effort was now made 
to bring the ship on a wind either to heave her to, or 
to stand to the northward or southward, so that, 
should the gale continue, she might weather one end 

I 2 
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or the otlier of the islands. After a tune it was 
decided to hatd up on the port or larboard tack, as 
it was believed that she had made but little southing, 
and was, in consequence^ nearer the northern than 
the southern end of Shetland. 

On ploughed the St. Cecilia through the darkness, 
and many a heart on board dreaded the sight which 
daylight would reveal to them, and cursed the fate 
which had brought them to those northern seas. 
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CHAPTER X. 

After Rolf Morton had left the St. Cecilia, and was 
steering for Yell Sound, he recollected that a long 
time had passed since he had paid a visit to an old 
friend, who had been Captain Scarsdale's first mate on 
several voyages, but who had now retired from sea 
life, and settled at Hillswick, in the southern part of 
that peculiarly shaped peninsula of Shetland, called 
North Maven. There were two ways of getting there. 
The most speedy was to haul up to the southward at 
once, and to steer for St. Magnus's Bay, so as to round 
the southern point of North Maven, called Esha Ness ; 
but then, when he wished to return to Whalsey, hi 
would have had to retrace his course along the whole 
western coast of the peninsula before he could enter 
Yell Sound. Should the weather continue fine, this 
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would be of little consequence ; but in bad weather the 
voyage would be one of great danger, as standing out 
as do its lofty cliffs, to brave the whole roll of the 
Western Ocean, on no part of the coast does the sea 
break with more terrific fury. The other course was 
to run up Yell Sound as he had intended ; but 
instead of passing through it to land on the southern 
shore, in one of the many small voes or inlets, to be 
found there, so that a walk of a mile or so would 
enable him to reach the house of his friend Angus 
Maitland. Before determining what to do, he cast his 
eye seaward round the horizon. The low bank of 
clouds he there observed, just rising, as it were, out of 
the water, made him keep the boat oh the course he 
bad before been steering. Before many minutes had 
passed the increasing wind showed the wisdom of his 
determination. Away bounded the boat over the 
rising seas ; but no sooner had she entered the Sound 
than she glided smoothly along over its calm water, 
and soon reached the point where Morton proposed 
landing. All the crew, however, had some excuse 
for visiting Hillswick. Angus Maitland's abode was 
known for its hospitality, and no one ever came there 
who did not receive a hearty welcome, and the best 
accommodation he could afford, suited to their rank and 
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position. The boat was left securely moored in a 
little voe, where not the fiercest of storms from 
without could reach her. 

• Honesty is a characteristic of the Shetlanders, and 
Morton and his crew knew well that should she by 
chance be discovered, not a rope-yam would be taken 
away. A high heather-covered hill lay between the 
spot where they landed and Hillswick. Morton 
stopped when he reached the top, and took a glance 
along the whole western horizon, which lay open to 
view. The corvette was already hull down, standing 
on close-hauled to the southward of west, in which 
direction the bank of clouds he had before remarked 
had greatly increased in height and denseness. 

" She is making a good offing, and the Spaniards 
will have reason enough to be glad they have done 
so," observed Morton. "The squall brewing out 
there will be down upon them before long, hot and 
strong ; but if they heave the ship to at once, it will 
have blown itself out before they have time to drift 
back near enough to our coast to come to any harm." 

The men assented to the correctness of Morton's 
remark. Perhaps they did not as warmly wish for 
the safety of the corvette as he did. Formerly, pro** 
bably they would have prayed that Providence would 
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mercifully drive her back, and wreck her in some 
convenient spot among their rocks, where, though the 
crew might be lost, whatever was of value in her 
might be cast on shore for the benefit of the peopte. 

Angus Maitland spied Morton coming down the hill, 
and, his portly figure clad in a suit of gray shepherd's 
plaid, and a stout stick in his hand, he sallied forth to 
meet him. His greeting was warm and hearty. 

" Come along, Rolf — come along, man ; now I've 
got you ni keep you," he exclaimed, when Morton 
had told him how it was he had come to North 
Maven. " Your guid wife will spare ye for a day, and 
she'll guess that you would not pass within hail of 
our shores without coming to see ma" 

Morton, however, urged that Bertha was not aware 
that he had come round to the west coast ; that she 
would be expecting him, and would be anxious if he 
did not appear. 

"Stay, though," exclaimed his host "There is 
Sandy M'Nab will be crossing the mainland, with 
his pack, and he will send over a message for you 
to Whalsey ; there will be no lack of opportunities." 

Morton promised to stay away this night, should he 
be able to send a message to his wife, to the effect 
that he was doing so. Sandy M'Nab, the packman, 
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was found on the point of starting, with his two half- 
starved shelties, scarcely the size of ordinary donkeys, 
but with wonderful strength of limb and power of 
endurance. He undertook that Morton's note to his 
wife should be delivered without fail; and this 
matter being settled, Eolf, in no way loath, ac- 
cepted his friend's invitation. There was good cheer 
for all hands, though dried fish, oat-cakes, and 
whisky, formed the staple articles of the feast. 

Maitland of course wished to hear all about the 
extraordinary marriage of the heiress of Lunnasting 
with the Spanish captain, for strange stories had got 
about, and, as he observed, it was hard to know what 
to believe and what to discredit. 

'* There's nothing so unnatural-like in the proceed- 
ing," observed the old gentleman, after Rolf had 
given him a true, unvarnished account of the affair. 
"He's a handsome gallant, and she's a very fine 
lassie, there's no denying that ; but at the same time, 
God's blessing does not alight on marriages .con- 
tracted without the parents' consent; and it's my 
opinion that Miss Wardhill should have waited till 
Sir Marcus came home before entering into a con- 
tract" 

Rolf hinted that Sir Marcus's whole conduct was 

I 3 
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not such as to secure the love and obedience of his 
daughter. 

" That may be," answered Maitknd ; " he might 
not have gained her love, but her obedience still was 
due to him. He left her, too, in charge of the castle, 
and now she has fled from her post like a deserter. 
Poor lassie, I would not be hard on her, though ; and 
I doubt not by this time she is wishing herself on 
shore again, for the gallant ship she thought so brave 
must be pitching and rolling pretty heavily by this 
time." 

The friends were at supper, and while they were 
discussing their food and this same knotty subject, 
the loud barking of two Newfoundland dogs which 
roamed round the premises was heard, answered by 
the fierce growl of another of the canine race, which 
seemed to come from some little distance off. 

" This is a late time o' night for a visitor to come, 
but whoever he may be he his welcome," said Mait- 
land. " Here's to you, Rolf; we'll just finish this 
glass, that we may have a fresh brew of toddy for 
him when he comes." 

Again the deep bark and growl of the stranger's 
dog was heard. 

"There is but one creature in Shetland which 
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barks like that," observed Morton. "I should know 
his voice anywhere ; it is Lawrence Brindister's dog, 
Surly Grind. What can have brought him here ?" 

" He'll answer for himself, for here he comes," 
replied Maitland, looking out of the window, whence 
the person in question was seen approaching the house, 
mounted on the smallest and shaggiest of Shetland 
ponies, and his legs, encased in top-boots, almost 
dragging along the ground, though he managed, by 
a succession of sudden jerks, to lift them up so as to 
avoid the numerous inequalities of the way. His odd 
appearance was increased by his wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat and feather, and a long-waisted coat, 
part of an old court-suit When he came to the 
door of the house, all he did was to stand upright, 
and to let his steed pass from under him. He threw 
the bridle to Surly Grind, who took it in his mouth, 
and lying down held it fast, the pony agreeing quietly 
in that novel mode of being tethered. Just as 
Captain Maitland had risen to receive him, he 
shuffled into the room, making a bow worthy of a 
Frenchman of the old school 

** Welcome to Hillswick, Mr. Lawrence," said 
Captain Maitland: '4t is not often that we have 
had the pleasure of your company of late ?" 
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*' Nor would DOW, friend Maitland, seerngthat I am 
left chief lord and governor of our castle of Lunnast- 
ing," answered Lawrence, putting bis finger up to his 
nose ; ^* but ye ken that a raid has been made on it 
of late, and my fair cousin Hilda, the eldest daughter 
of Sir Marcus WardhUl, has been carried off by^ 
foreign rover, the gallant captain of a brave craft 
which hcus been cruising in these waters of late. I 
held out the right hand of fellowship to the stranger, 
and all might have gone well, but he treated me with 
contempt,— me, Lawrence Brindister,— who might 
have been Lord of Lunnasting, and should have been, 
if rights ruled the world, — at all events before Sir 
Marcus Wardhill. But what could I do-— a wretch 
Uke me, bound hand and foot? I'll tell you what I 
did ; what an old wife does, when the bailiff seize 
her little all; what the slave does, as the lash 
descends on his back; what the prisoner does, as 
the iron chains weigh down his manacled arms : they 
curse their oppressors ; they call down vengeance on 
the heads of those who wrong them. The same did 
I on that proud Spaniard and his haughty bride. 
They heard me as they left our shores and flew 
across the mainland. I came, and for many an hour 
have I stood on the top of Ronas Hill, watching 
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the departing ship, and sending after her those 
bitter curses which their own folly drew from my 
lips." 

" We should do good to our enemies, rather than 
curse them, Mr. Lawrence," observed Captain Mait- 
land. " I've heard it said somewhere, too, * that curses, 
like pigeons, are sure to come home to roost at night.* 
But I'll not presume to act as your counsellor. Come, 
sit down and take your supper; it's a long journey 
you have made to-day, and the air on the top of 
Bronas Hill is well calculated to give a man an 
appetita" 

" Not a bad notion, friend Maitland," answered 
poor Lawrence, whose course of thought was easily 
turned aside. " By the same token, too, little Neogle 
and Surly Grind will be beholden to your hospitality, 
for it is but a small allowance of food they have had 
since we left Whalsey this morning. A bone for the 
dog, and a handful of meal for Neogle, is all I'll ask. 
The pony will easily pick up enough by himself to 
finish his supper." 

Captain Maitland gave the necessary orders to an 
old man who acted as his servant-of-all-work, but 
Surly Grind would not be induced to let go the bridle, 
even though a savoury mess besides the bone was 
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placed before his nose, till his master had called to 
him from the window and released him from his office. 
The pony as soon as he had had his basin of brose, 
and his bridle and saddle were taken off him, trotted 
off to the plot of greenest grass in the neighbourhood. 

"That is a curious name you have given your 
pony, Mr. Lawrence," observed Maitland, when his 
guest was comfortably seated at supper. "It is 
what would be called in Scotland a water kelpie. Is 
there anything of the nature of a Trow in your little 
animal ?" 

" More perhaps than you think of, friend," answered 
Lawrence, gravely, " NeogleJ can do everything but 
speak ; whatever I tell him he does it immediately. 
He follows me like my dog ; he'll step into my boBit 
and lie down at the bottom of it, as readily as Surly 
Grind himself, or if I order him to swim astern he 
jumps in forthwith; and if I was to take a cruise 
round the mainland he would come after me as long 
as he had the strength to swim." 

" He may do all that and not be a trow," observed 
Morton, laughing ; for he, as well as Captain Mait- 
land, was anxious ,to prevent Lawrence's thoughts 
getting back into their former current. 

" Right, cousin Morton, right," answered Lawrence. 
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" I came honestly by him by purchase, and called him 
Neogle on account of his strength, and sagacity, and 
docility. The country people gave the name of 
the Neogle to a wicked sort of trow, whom they 
believe lives in the water, and whose great aim 
is to carry oflf people to destroy them. On that 
account he appears in the shape of a pretty pony, 
bridled and saddled, and all ready for a pleasant 
gallop across the country. He has a great fancy for 
carrying off millers. To do this he stops the wheel 
of the mill. That makes the miller come out of the 
house to learn what is the matter. On goes the mill 
once more, and when he looks about he sees the pony. 
If he is a young miller and has not heard about 
the Neogle, or doesn't believe in it, or forgets 
about it — ' Ho, ho !' says he, ' the mill is going 
on all smooth and pleasantly, so 111 just take a 
gallop and be back before it's time to put in 
more grist.' On that he leaps on the seeming pony, 
when off goes the trow, fleet as the winds. Away, 
away he goes. In vain the poor miller tries to 
throw himself off: a brokei leg or an arm would 
be far, far better than the fate awaiting him. He 

is though, he finds, glued, as it were, to th^ 
saddle. On gallops the Neogle over hill and down, 
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and hog, and loch, and stream, and voe ; nothing 
stops him till the sea is reached, and then across 
it he flies till he is over the deep water, when 
down he dives in a mass of flame, with loud shrieks 
of mocking laughter, and never again is the poor 
miller heard of." 

" That's a curious notion, Mr. Lawrence," observed 
Captain Maitland. " I never heard it before ; but do 
you say the people believe in it f 

" Troth, do I ; and why should they not f' answered 
Lawrence, blinking his eyes. "There are many 
things which you have seen in your voyages, and 
which would seem very strange to our people, if you 
were to tell of them. As to the Neogle, I never 
saw one that I know of, but I should be very cau* 
tious about mounting him, if I did." 

*' So should I, Mr. Lawrence, after the unpleasant 
trick he is apt to play a man," said the captain, 
laughing, and wishing to humour his eccentric guest. 
"But fill your glass, sir. That's old whisky, and 
good. I suspect if the miller could but manage to 
bring the nose of the most vicious of Neogles over 
a tub of it, he wouldn't have much diflSculty in jump- 
ing oflF and getting free of his tricks." 

The evening was now drawing on, the storm which 
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had for some time been threatening had nearly 
reached the island ; vivid flashes of lightning darted 
from the sky, and loud thunder claps rolled almost 
overhead. A sharp neigh was heard, and Lawrence 
Brindister started up. 

*' Ah, Neogle is aware of what is coining, and has 
trotted up to ask for shelter,^' he observed, going to 
the window. '* You'll let him have a comer in your 
stable, captain, I dare say ?" 

The request was at once complied with, and scarcely 
was the pony under shelter* than down came the 
storm, the wind blowing furiously, with torrents of 
rain, while the lightning flashed faster and brighter, 
and the thunder broke in louder and more crashing 
peels. The rain kept the party close prisoners in the 
house till it was time for them to retire to bed. All 
night the storm raged. At an early hour, Lawrence 
Brindister was on foot, the rain had ceased, but the 
wind blew as furiously as ever. Lawrence was seen 
to put on his boots, then hurrying to the stable he 
mounted Neogle, and followed by Surly Grind, he 
was trotting off, when Captain Maitland hailed him 
and inquired where he was going. 

'*To Navie Grind, captain," was his answer. "I 
have a fancy for watching the sea breaking over those 
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cliffs, as it will be doing this morning, and maybe 
I shall get a glimpse of the Spanish ship, for she 
is not so far off our shores as some of you may 
think for, and as those on board would pray they 
might be." 

'^ Heaven forbid that the Spaniard, or any other 
craft, is near our cliffs at this time," said Morton. 
'* There are good seamen on board her, and she 
must have got a good offing before she met the 
gale." 

** Still, we'll take a* stroll across to Navie Grind, 
and have a look at the Western Ocean," observed Mait- 
land. *' I love to watch it at all times, in storm or 
sunshine ; but as my days of romance are over, we'll 
have breakfast first. Morton, you'll agree to that? 
Mr. Lawrence, you'll join us ? The sea will not go 
down before you have had time to break your fast, nor 
will, I trust, the Spanish ship heave in sight." 

Notwithstanding, however, all the hospitable old 
sailor's persuasions, Lawrence would only be per- 
suaded to take a handful of oatcake, and a di:aught 
of milk ; and then away he trotted on Neogle, fol- 
lowed by Surly Grind, towards the west. Morton and 
their host took their time in discussing a far more sub- 
stantial breakfast, consisting of salted and dried had- 
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docks, pickled pork, oaten cakes, and other substantial 
articles of food, sufficient to astonish a southern 
stomach. The captain then lighted his pipe, in- 
viting Rolf to join him, and they smoked away in 
that deliberate manner, which showed that they con- 
sidered it a far pleasanter pastime than battling with 
the fierce gale outside. Captain Maitland at length 
shook the ashes out of his pipe, and was considering 
whether he should light another, when Lawrence 
Brindister^s voice was heard from below the window, 
shouting — 

'' The spirits of the storm have not failed in iheit 
duty ; the proud Spaniards will meet with their 
deserts. I knew it would be so. Hurra ! hurra ! 
but I'm off again. I wouldn't miss the sight, to be 
made Earl of Zetland." 

The two friends hurried to the window, and in- 
quired what was the matter. 

" Matter !" exclaimed Lawrence. ** Why, that the 
Spanish corvette is driving ashore, and that ere many 
minutes are over she and all on board will be hurled 
to destruction. I would save poor Hilda if I could, 
in $pite of her pride and haughtiness, but that is 
beyond human power to accomplish." 

''Heaven forbid!" exclaimed Captain Maitland. 
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" The poor young lady, we must at all events try to 
save her and those with her." 

"Are you certain, Mr. Lawrence, that it is the 
Spanish ship you have seen ?" shouted Morton ; but he 
received no answer, for Lawrence had turned Neogle^s 
head, and was galloping off as hard as the little 
creature could lay hoof to the ground. 

*' Whether Spanish or any other ship, well try what 
brave hearts and stout hands can do to help the 
unfortunates on board her," said the fine old seaman. 
Captain Maidand, as he hurried out of the house. 
•* Here, Sandy Neill, Davie Borthwick, — here, lads !*' 
he shouted; and two stout seafaring-looking men 
employed on his farm came running up. " There's a 
ship ashore, or likely soon to be, and you'll be ready 
to follow me, not to wreck and to plunder, but to 
save life, if so we can." 

Both Sandy and Davie agreed to do whatever the 
captain wished, and Morton's own crew were also 
quickly collected. Before setting out they provided 
themselves with such coils of rope and long spars as 
the captain's store could provide. Morton and his 
friend, armed with stout sticks and coats buttoned 
up, followed by their men, set out, with the fierce gale 
blowing^ in their teeth, on their errand of mercy. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Navis Grind, or Navie Grind, the point towards 
which Morton and his friend directed their steps, is a 
high cliff forming the extreme western point of that 
part of Shetland called North Maven, and thus 
stands out prominently into the Atlantic Ocean, some 
way to the south of Bonas Hill. A short way off 
from it, due west, like the advanced sentry of an 
outpost, is the small rocky islet of Ossa Skerry, but 
this in no way breaks the force of the seas as they 
rush impetuously onward from far, far away across the 
ocean. It seems, on the contrary, to have the effect of 
uniting the strength of two seas in one, and 6{ 
impelling them with double vehemence against the 
bold cliff which confronts their ftiry. Solid as is the 
rock of which the cliff is composed, it has in the 
course of ages been rent away, quarried out as it were ; 
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huge blocks, many of several tons weight, being cast 
far away inland, while the whole ground, for two or 
three hundred yards from the edge of the cliflf, is 
strewed with fragments of lesser size, so that the 
rocks present more the appearance of the ruins of 
some vast edifice than as they really are, masses hove 
there by the operation of one of nature's most potent 
agents* At length the sea has worked a deep chasm 
in the cliff, and each successive storm seems to dig 
out and force upward a fresh layer of rock. As the 
parity approached this spot, so wild and desolate at all 
times, but doubly so now, the seas, dark, towering^ and 
topped with crests of foam, came rolling onward in 
quick succession, with a fierceness which seemed 
irresistible, till meeting the cliff they rushed upwards 
in dense masses, making the very ground shake with 
the concussion. Now a sea, fiercer than its fore- 
runners, would tear away a huge fragment of rock 
and throw it into the air as if it had been projected 
from the mouth of a volcano, or send it rolling along 
the down, making it dangerous to approach the spot ; 
and while dense sheets of spray obscured the view 
seaward, the great body of water was thrown back in 
a continuous cascade, increasing the tumult of the 
foaming caldron which raged below. 
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" It was near this wild place that Lawrence Brin- 
dister obtained that strange dog of his," said Captain 
Maitland to Morton. ** It was the only living creature 
washed ashore from the wreck of a large ship— 
a foreigner, we could not ascertain of what nation. 
While others were engaged in picking up the treasures 
they could find, he, at no little risk to his own life, 
assisted the poor animal, who was sadly battered by 
the fragments of wreck, and exhausted by swimming 
to land. The creature looked up into his face, licked 
his hand, and from that moment claimed him as his 
master, and would follow no one else. See, there he 
stands ; I fear he is to-day in one of his maddest 
fits." 

The captain pointed, as he spoke, to the top of a 
high rocky mount which overlooked the sea. Law- 
rence Brindister, with his two dumb animals by his 
side, was there seen gesticulating wildly, waving his 
hand towards the ocean, and shouting apparently 
with his utmost strength. The roar of the waters, how- 
ever, as they were hurled against the cli£^ added to 
the howling of the tempest, created a noise so 
deafening that even the two seamen, accustomed 
even in the hurricane to make their voices heard, 
could with difficulty hear each other speak. Their 
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first glance, as they came in sight of the sea, was in 
search of the ship of which Lawrence had told them. 

" Too true, there she is," exclaimed Morton, while 
a sickening feeling came over his heart. 

Well indeed might he thus feel. Through the 
dense veil of spray which rose from Navie Grind, a 
ship was seen not a mile from the coast, and a little 
to the south-west, labouring through the heavy seas, 
which, as the foaming crests washed over her, almost 
at times hid her from view. A landsman looking at 
her might have well supposed her to be rather th^ 
shadow than the substance of a ship, so dense was 
the mist which surrounded her. Her mizen-mast 
was gone ; and so appeared to be her main-top-mast : 
at all events she had but a try-sail set on her main- 
mast, while she carried besides a closely-reefed ^fore- 
top-sail and stay-sail. She was as close-hauled as, 
mider the circumstances, she could be ; and from the 
way she heeled over to the gale she could evidently 
carry no more sail, yet what she had set was very 
inadequate for the purpose of beating off a lee shore, 
and scarcely could those on board have hoped to 
escape the destruction awaiting them. 

Morton and his friend lifted their glasses to their 
eyes mechanically, for they could scarcely have 
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expected to have discovered more than their unaided 
sight would have told them. 

*' She is the Spanish corvette, there's no doubt 
about it," shouted Morton to his companion, who, 
however, could scarcely hear what else he said as he 
added : ** All the poor fellows on board can hope to 
do is to put off this fatal moment, though I doubt 
not they have some notion of making Yell Sound ; 
but the sight of Ronas Hill must, if they look at 
their charts, show them that they cannot fail to drive 
on shore long before they could reach it." 

"Even now that ship might be saved, or at all 
events the lives of her people, if she had a pilot on 
board to carry her into Yell Sound," shouted Captain 
Maitland. "What say you, Rolf?" 

" That if mortal power could carry a man on 
board her, I would go," answered Morton. " But 
what boat could live in such a sea as that ?" 

" If a boat built and manned by human hands can 
live in this sea, there is one at this moment in Hamna 
Voe as well able to do so as any which floats on water," 
answered Maitland. " Some of her crew may be at 
their hut even now, though the gale will have given 
those who live nearest a holiday, and they probably 
have gone to their houses." 

VOL. I. K 
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The voe alluded to was a small but deep one, 
forming a good harbour on the north side of Navie 
Grind. High rugged rocks formed the sides, but 
there was a pathway down them to the water. 
Towards the inner end there was a piece of level 
ground, sloping up from the beach ; here the fisher- 
men had built a shed, which served them as a dwel- 
ling during the fishing season. It was a long, low 
edifice, composed both of mud and blocks of rock, 
but chiefly of timber, fragments of wreck cast up on 
the beach. The doorway was the only aperture, 
and this served not only for the ingress and egress of 
the inhabitants, but to admit light, and to allow such 
part of the smoke from the fire in the centre as ever 
found its way into the open air to escape; a con- 
siderable portion, it appeared, clinging to the walls 
and rafters, which were thoroughly blackened by it, 
giving it a somewhat gloomy aspect. On one side 
were piled up masts, and spars, and oars ; and sails, 
and nets, and coils of rope were hung against the 
walls or on the beams overhead ; while, on the other 
were a row of bunks or standing bed-places, formed 
out of fragments of wreck-wood. Three or four men 
seated on casks or three-legged stools were busily 
plying their netting needles, while several others 
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were fast asleep on the bunks. The pathway, down 
which Morton and his companions hurried, led close 
to the shed. His announcement, as he entered, 
that there was a ship in sight partly dismasted, made 
all hands, the sleepers as well as the workers, spring 
to their feet. They looked rather blank, however, when 
Captain Maitland, who entered directly after, added : 

"Eemember, lads, we must have none of the old 
customs of the island put in practice ; imderstand that. 
We want to save the ship if we can, or the lives of 
those on board. Come, lads, they are fellow-creatures 
— seamen like ourselves, in distress. Where is the 
faint-hearted coward who would leave them to perish 
without lifting a hand to save them ? Such a fellow 
is not to be found among Shetlanders, T hope." 

This appeal had an instant effect. When the men 
heard that Captain Maitland and Rolf Morton pro- 
posed going out in their boat to assist the disabled 
ship, they agreed to lend her, and to accompany 
them, the captain undertaking to make good any 
damage which might accrue, even to the loss of the 
boat herself. 

The boat, the largest of the class used for fishing on 
that coast, puUed twelve oars, and what with the men 
belonging to her, and those who had come from 
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Hillswick, as fine a crew as ever manned a boat was 
collected The oars and other gear being placed m 
her, the next thing to be done was to launch her ; and 
while this operation was taking place, Morton and his 
friend ascended the cliflF, to ascertain the position of 
the corvette and what prospect there was of getting 
on board her. As they climbed up the path they 
observed that the wind had somewhat abated, and 
this gave them greater hopes of getting to sea. A 
moment's glance, however, told them, when they 
reached the top of the clifi^ that all hope of saving 
the ship must be abandoned. Perhaps the Spaniards 
mistaking St. Magnus's Bay for the entrance of Yell 
Sound, she had been kept away and then hauled up 
again ; but there she was drifting bodily down towards 
the terrific headland on which they stood. 

Callous and cold-hearted indeed must be the man 
who can witness with indifference a scene such as that 
at which the two seamen now gazed — the proud ship, 
which but the day before had left the shores in such 
gallant trim, now shattered and crippled, struggling 
on amid the giant seas which were about, in a few 
short moments, to hurl her to destruction. 

" Nothing can save her, I fear," cried Morton, his 
generous heart wrung with sorrow. 
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*' Nothing," answered his older companion; ''still, 
by the will of Providence, we may be able to save 
the lives of some of the people on board; but we 
must wait and see where she strikes : if we were to 
attempt to get out to her now we should only involve 
ourselves in her fate." 

Morton agreed to the wisdom of this remark, and 
with painful anxiety they continued watching the 
progress of the ship. One of the men had followed 
them up the cliff, and they sent him back with direc- 
tions to have the boat kept in readiness at the 
nearest point to the mouth of the voe, where she 
could remain in safety, so that they might not lose a 
moment in going to the assistance of the ship after 
they had ascertained how that assistance could most 
effectually be rendered. There was no longer any 
doubt that the wind was rapidly abating, but should 
it even fall a dead calm, they saw that the fate of the 
ship herself was sealed. Now she righted a little, 
and her head looked up rather more to the north- 
ward. It was a question whether she would weather 
Ossa Skerry. 

" If she fails to do so she will drift right down on 
Navie Grind, and then Heaven have mercy on their 
souls, for no human being on board can escape," said 
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Captain Maitland. " A few minutes must settle the 
point." 

" LuflF, luff all you can, men," he exclaimed, as if 
those on board could hear him. Probably they had 
caught sight of the terrific sea breaking over the 
cliffs and still hoped to weather the little island 
under their lee bow. 

All this time Lawrence Brindister kept his post, 
with his pony and dog by his side, waving his arms to- 
wards the ship and apparently shouting out as before. 

*'She will weather the Skerry even now," cried 
Morton ; but at that instant a squall — one of the last 
blasts of the tempest — struck her. Over went her 
mainmast, her head fell off from the sea, on she flew 
amid showers of foam, and in another minute she wa.s 
hid to view by the rocky island before them. In 
vain they hoped against hope to see her appear on 
the other side. Her fate was indeed sealed. There 
was only one spot where even in moderate weather a 
landing could be without difficulty effected on Ossa 
Skerry. Still Morton and his friend resolved to 
attempt it. There was not a moment to be lost, 
already, probably, numbers of the hapless crew were 
being swept to destruction. They hurried down the 
cliff, sprang on board the boat, and shoved off. 
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Morton steered : with rapid strokes they pulled down 
the remainder of the voe; even there heavy waves 
rolled in and showed the crew the sort of sea with 
which they would have to contend when they got 
outside. Few but Shetlanders would have attempted 
to face such a sea, and the finest of boats alone could 
have lived in it They reached the mouth of the voe ; 
their passage through the mouth was the first danger 
they had to encounter; a huge sea came thunder- 
ing in. 

'* Back of all," cried Morton ; and instead of forcing 
the boat onward, she slowly receded before the wave 
which broke in a loud crash directly before her, the 
foam flying over her bows and deluging her fore and 
aft. " Now, lads, give way I" shouted Morton again, 
and before the next sea broke, the boat had got 
into deep water. They now encountered the full 
force of the gale ; and none but a boat admirably 
manned, as was theirs, could have made headway 
against it, nor could she have escaped being instantly 
swamped, unless steered with the greatest caution and 
judgment. Now she rose on the top of a sea sur- 
rounded with foam, now she plunged down into the 
trough, and those standing on the rocks, at the mouth 
of the voCy feared more than once that she had simk for 
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ever. Again she rose on the side of the opposite sea ; the 
summit was reached, hut once more she disappeared 
beyond it At times it seemed as if scarcely any way 
was made, but still the bold seamen persevered ; 
the lives of some of their fellow-creatures depended 
on their exertions — how many, it was impossible to 
say, till they had ascertained where the ship had gone 
on shore. They knew that in all probability in a 
few minutes, even should the ship hold together, 
numbers must be swept oflF from the decks. 

Morton's object was to get suflSciently out to sea 
to ascertain the position of the ship. The rapid 
diminution of the strength of the wind enabled hina 
to do this with greater ease than had at first ap- 
peared possible ; still the sea came rolling in as 
fiercely as before, and rendered the greatest caution 
necessary to prevent the boat being swamped. 
At last they got sufficiently to the westward to look 
along the outer side of Ossa Skerry. No ship was to 
be seen. Had she foundered, or was it possible that 
in so short a time, she had so completely gone to 
pieces that not a particle of the wreck was to be 
seen? If so, not a soul on board could have 
escaped. 

" Poor girl !" thought Morton ; " it will break the 
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heart of Bertha Eswick to hear of it ; and my wife, 
too - it will make her very sad." 

"We will pull out a little further, Rolf," said 
Captain Maitland : *Hhere is a little bay, or bight, 
nearly at the south-east of the rock — if the ship by 
chance drove in there we should not see her from 
henca" 

» 

** Give way, lads !" shouted Morton, with hope 
revived by his friend's remark. 

In a short time they opened the little bay of 
which Captain Maitland spoke. There lay the ship 
almost broadside on with the shore, her stern ap- 
parently under an overhanging cliflF, while her bow, 
over which the sea made a clean breach, seemed to 
hang on a rock, and was thus prevented from being 
driven further in. Her masts and bowsprit were 
gone by the board ; and from the force with which 
the sea was breaking over her, it seemed scarcely 
possible that she could herself keep much longer 
together. An attempt to approach her from the sea- 
side would have proved the destruction of the boat. 
The only chance of rendering assistance was to land on 
the east side of the island. Hitherto the boat's head 
had been kept directly towards the seas as they came 
rolling in. It was far more dangerous work, crossing 
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them as they had now to do, to reach the inner side 
of the island. Often Morton and his friend watched 
the foaming masses of water, as they came roaring 
towards them, with no little anxiety ; but by pulling 
round to face the larger ones, and by then rapidly 
giving way, the boat at length got under the lee of 
the islet To obtain footing on the slippery rock was 
a work of considerable difficulty, and still greater was 
it to climb to the summit and to convey them the 
ropes and spars which they had brought with them. 
Some of the men remained to take care of the boat, 
for that alone was not an easy task, as had she been 
carried away by the sea, the whole party might have 
been starved before assistance could have come to 
them. The remainder proceeded, as rapidly as they 
could, across the island. With more anxiety than 
they had often felt, Morton and the captain hurried 
towards the edge of the cUflE Before even reaching 
it the appearance which the foaming water presented, 
even some way from the shore, told them too plainly 
the destruction which had already occurred ; while 
the fearful shrieks, which even through the roar of 
the angry waters came up from below, warned them 
that every instant fresh victims were being added to 
those who had already fallen a sacrifice to the tempest. 
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Among fragments of masts, and spars, and 
planks, and other parts of the ship, were seen the 
forms of numerous human beings, some yet strug- 
gling, but struggling in vain, for life ; others floating 
helplessly among the pieces of wreck, or clinging to 
them with a convulsive clutch, while many, already 
lifeless, were tossed to and fro in the boiling caldron, 
happier than those who were seen every now and 
then, as they were swept oflF, to throw up their arms, 
and then with a fearful shriek of despair, to sink from 
sight. 

On gaining the edge of the cliff, Morton and 
Captain Maitland threw themselves on the ground 
and looked over. The fore part of the vessel had 
already been knocked to pieces. A few men still 
clung to part of the bulwarks in the waist ; but the 
sea was making a clean breach over it, and one by 
one they were torn from their treacherous hold and 
carried off by the waves. The only part of the wreck 
which yet afforded a precarious shelter was the 
poop. The mainmast, in falling, had been washed 
across it, and the end jamming against the cliff, it 
formed a breakwater, within which a group of people 
yet stood, almost paralyzed with terror and despair, 
for the precipitous cliff above them afforded not the 
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slightest prospect of escape, while the violent shaking 
of the wreck, and the rapid advances of the waves, 
showed them that in a few minutes even that un- 
certain foothold would be carried from beneath them. 

Morton and his friend beckoned to their companions 
to bring on the ropes. It was the work of a few 
seconds to uncoil them and to make one end fast to 
the spars they had brought. These they fixed in the 
ground, two of them holding on at the same time to 
the upper part of the spars. 

Not till all the preparations were made did Morton 
shout to those below to let them know that aid was 
at hand. In the centre of the group was a female 
form — that it was Hilda there could be little doubt. 
The rope was lowered with a pair of slings at the end 
of it. How anxiously did those both above and below 
watch its descent ! The end dropped some way from 
the stern of the ship ; it seemed a question whether it 
was within reach of those whose existence depended on 
clutching it. A seaman sprang towards it as it swung 
backwards and forwards in the gale, but he missed his 
aim and fell headlong into the seething water, which 
soon silenced his death shriek. Another, an officer 
apparently, made the attempt ; he had secured a line 
round his body, he clutched the rope and dragged it 
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inboard. Even at tKat awful moment Spanish 
gallantry was maintained ; no undue haste was shown 
by any to secure their own lives. The first care of 
the men was to secure Hilda in the slings ; this was 
speedily done, but it was soon seen that if she was 
hauled up by herself she would run great risk of 
being thrown against the side of the cliflf and severely 
injured. The officer who had hauled in the rope 
accordingly secured himself to it, and made a sign to 
those above to hoist away. The fearful rocking of 
the ship made them do this with all the speed of 
which they were capable. At any moment the ship 
might go to pieces ; Morton stood nearest the edge. 
At length the head of Pedro Alvarez appeared, and 
while with one arm he kept the end of the rope from 
dashing against the cliflF, with the other he supported 
the almost inanimate form of Hilda WardhilL She 
was speedily released from the rope, which was again 
lowered, while Captain Maitland and one of the men 
carried her to a hollow in the downs, which afforded 
some shelter from the wind. The brave lieutenant 
made signs that he was going to descend again, but 
Morton, who saw that it would be useless, reftised to 
allow him. The rope was lowered ; '* Haul away !" he 
shouted^ and in a little time the priest, Father 
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Mendez, appeared. He was unloosed also, more dead 
than alive ; the rope was lowered, but scarcely had it 
reached the deck when a raging sea came roaring up 
— fearful shrieks were heard — ^the mast was torn 
away from its hold in the rock — a rush was made at 
the rope ; one man grasped it, but others in their 
haste dragged him o£P, and the next instant the 
remainder of the wreck which hung together was 
dashed into numberless fragments, while all who had 
clung to it were hurled amidst them, one after the 
other rapidly disappearing beneath the foaming 
waters. 

Morton and the Shetlanders looked anxiously over 
the cliff. It was too evident that not another human 
being had escaped from the wreck of the St. Cecilia. 

"There goes the brave ship, and there go my 
gallant captain and worthy comrades," cried Pedro 
Alvarez, wringing his hands and pulling away at his 
moustachios in the excess of his grief, as he looked 
over the cliff and watched the utter destruction of 
the corvette. The priest, when he had sufficiently 
recovered to imderstand what had occurred, knelt 
down, and those who watched him supposed, as he 
lifted up his hands over the ocean, that he was 
uttering prayers for the souls of his departing ship- 
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mates. Meantime Captain Maitland was kneeling by 
the almost inanimate form of Hilda, and endeavour- 
ing by every means which his experience could 
suggest to restore her to consciousness. At length he 
was joined by Father Mendez. " Let her continue 
thus, kind sir," he said. "It is better that she 
should not be aware of the calamity which has over- 
taken her." 

Morton also, followed by the Spanish lieutenant, 
came up. " We can render no further assistance to 
the crew of the unfortunate ship,'' he observed; 
" not another person who was on board her remains 
alive but those we have here." 

With the most gentle care poor Hilda was con- 
veyed to the boat, which pulled back towards Hamna 
Voe. 

The priest shuddered as he saw the seas from 
which he had so lately escaped come rolling up on 
the boat's quarter, but his compressed lips showed 
that he was resolved not to give way to his feelings in 
words. Sea followed sea in quick succession, and 
Morton's utmost care was required to save the boat 
from being swamped. All breathed more freely when 
the entrance of the voe was safely reached. As they 
pulled up it Morton heard some shouts. On raising 
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his head he saw Lawrence Brindister standing on a 
height overlooking the voe. He was whirling his 
arms wildly about as before, and peering down to 
ascertain who was in the boat. When he discovered 
a female he apparently guessed that she was his 
cousin Hilda, and striking little Neogle he turned 
the pony's head, and rode oflf as fast as the creature 
could gallop. The boat continued her course to the 
head of the voe. 

A rough litter being formed, Hilda was conveyed 
to Captain Maitland's house, but as she continued 
plunged in a state of stupor Father Mendez advised 
that she should at once be taken to her home. His 
advice seemed so judicious that Morton offered to 
carry her there in his boat. Captain Maitland also 
expressed a wish to be of the party, and the next 
morning, accompanied by Pedro Alvarez and Father 
Mendez, they embarked for Lunnasting. The only 
person who appeared on the landing-place was 
Lawrence Brindister. He stood, hat in hand, with a 
mocking expression on his countenance, and he was 
beginning to address the party when his eye fell on 
Hilda. Her appearance seemed to touch his heart, 
for he said nothing, but turning round walked slowly 
back before them to the castle. 
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It is needless to describe the dismay and astonish- 
ment which poor Hilda's return excited in the esta- 
blishment. Lawrence had evidently in no way warned 
them of what had occurred. Bertha Eswick had need 
of all her self-possession and presence of mind to 
perform her duty. It was many days before Hilda 
returned to a state of consciousness. In the mean 
time Father Mendez took up his abode in the castle, 
and from the way in which Pedro Alvarez settled 
himself in his apartment it looked as if he also in- 
tended to be a permanent guest at Lunnasting. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

For a long time affcer Hilda's return to Limnasting 
Bertha Eswick feared that the mind of her young 
mistress had gone for ever. All the aid which 
medical skill could afford appeared to be of no avail ; 
the only person who had in the slightest degree the 
power of arousing her sufficiently to speak was Father 
Mendez — ^the means he employed no one could dis- 
cover. He would sit with her in a turret chamber for 
hours together, and after several weeks had passed 
she was heard talking fluently and rapidly with him, 
but as soon as she entered the hall, where she took 
her seat as usual, she relapsed into the most perfect 
silence. When, however,^ the priest addressed her, 
she answered him readily, though briefly, but seemed 
to be totally unconscious of the presence of any one 
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else. The condition of the unfortunate lady was a 
sufficient reason for Father Mendez remaining at 
Lunnasting ; indeed, he remarked that he should con- 
sider himself guilty of the greatest cruelty should he 
take his departure till the return of her father and 
sister. There was no one besides Hilda of sufficient 
authority in the castle to request him to go, so he 
remained on. No news had been received of Sir 
Marcus Wardhill and his daughter, and it was 
supposed that they were entirely ignorant of the 
strange occurrences which had taken place. Pedro 
Alvarez likewise continued to live on at the castle ; 
when he had learned enough English to express 
himself, he oflfered several excellent reasons for 
remaining. In the first place, he said that Don 
Hernan had confided his wife to his charge, as with 
a prescience of what was to occur, just before the 
shipwreck ; and that at that awful moment he had 
vowed to devote himself to her interests as long as 
his life should last. He also frankly confessed that 
he had no means of returning home ; he had written 
to Spain for a remittance, as well as to announce the 
loss of the corvette, and till his cash arrived he could 
not go away even if he wished to do so. Father 
Mendez also stated that it was the wish of his late 
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captain's widow that the lieutenant should continue 

» 

a guest at the castle, as long as he found it convenient 
to remain. 

Pedro Alvarez and Lawrence after a time became 
very great friends. They boated, and fished, and 
shot together; and Lawrence assisted him very- 
much in learning English. When, however, the days 
grew shorter, and the nights longer and colder, he 
shrugged his shoulders, and complained that the time 
was very dull. He had however, by his frank, open, 
and unpretending manners, and quiet habits, won 
very much upon the good opinion of Bertha Eswick, 
who declared that she would far rather have his 
society at the castle, than that of Father Mendez, 
whose ways and notions she could by no means 
imderstand, although she owned that he spoke far 
better English, and that no fault could be found with 
the comtesy and gentleness of his manners. Neither 
of them gave any trouble. Father Mendez especially 
was satisfied with the simplest fare. Plain water 
formed his beverage; eggs and fish his principal 
food. Pedro Alvarez preferred as great a variety as 
he could get, and several times descended to the 
kitchen, to instruct Moggie Druster, the cook, in the 
art of concocting dishes in the Spanish fashion, of 
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which oil (and of that there was an ample supply in 
Shetland) formed one of the chief ingredients. He 
was made perfectly happy too with a package of 
tobacco, which Rolf Morton obtained for him from 
Lerwick, and which he employed his leisure moments 
in converting into cigarettes. Lawrence Brindister 
also still further added to his satisfaction, by putting 
into his hands five goodly volumes, on opening 
which he found to be Spanish ; travels, histories, 
and a romance, — subjects exactly suited to the worthy 
Pedro's tastes. They were strangely battered, and 
stained as with salt water. How he had obtained them 
Lawrence would not say. The priest saw the books, 
but turned away from them with a disdainful glance, 
as if he could take no interest in subjects of a 
character so trivial. The contrast between the two 
strangers was very great. Pedro Alvarez was in 
figure more like an English sailor than a Spaniard. 
He was somewhat short, and broad-shouldered, and 
stout, with a frank, open, and ruddy, though sun- 
burnt countenance ; his large black sparkling eyes, 
beaming with good-humour, spoke of the southern 
clime which gave him birth, as did his black curling 
moustache, and hair of the same hue. Father Mendez, 
on the other hand, was thin in the extreme, with 
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sallow complexioii, and sharp features, but his counte- 
nance showed that he possessed a peculiarly intelli- 
gent and acute intellect. It could not be said that 
there was anything unpleasing in the expression oi 
his features ; it was rather the total want of expres- 
sion which they mechanically assumed when he was 
conversing, or when he was aware that he was 
observed, of which any one would complain. It was 
not a stolid look which he put on, but rather that 
of a person totally unconscious of what was passing 
around; indeed, so perfect was the composure of 
every muscle of his face, that it looked completely 
like a mask with a pair of bright eyes gleaming 
through it. Though he kept those eyes perfectly 
fixed, he had not succeeded in obscuring at pleasure 
their brightness. Nothing could surpass the subdued 
gentleness of the tone of voice in which he generally 
spoke, though he could at will raise it in a way to 
astonish his hearers. 

The long winter of Shetland was passing slowly 
by, without any events of interest occurring in the 
neighbourhood of Lunnasting ; the time was drawing 
on when it would be necessary for Eolf Morton to go 
south to look out for a ship, unless he would alto- 
gether give up his profession and chance of promo- 
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tion ; but he was naturally unwilling to leave home, 
till his wife had made him a father, which she 
expected in a very short time to do. It was also 
generally understood that the imhappy Hilda would 
shortly become a mother, and already a very general 
feeling of compassion was expressed for the poor 
little fatherless babe which was about to be born. 
How would the poor lady get through her trials ? 
Was she likely to live ? If the child lived would it 
be the heir of Lunnasting, or should its father have 
been heir to estates, and a title in Spain, as it had 
been said he was, would it succeed instead of him ? 

These and numerous other questions of a similar 
character were asked over and over again, but were 
never satisfactorily answered. Letters had been re- 
ceived from Sir Marcus, but he fixed no time for his 
return home, and it was very evident from the tenor 
of his remarks that he believed everything was going 
on in his castle as he had left it. He might possibly 
have been rather astonished, had he heard what had 
occurred. The truth was that neither had his factor 
Sandy Redland, nor any one else, ventured to vnite 
to him, and very naturally Hilda had not done so ; 
Sandy was a man who liked to live a peaceable life 
and to have matters his own way, and he knew very 
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well that should Sir Marcus be hurried back, not only 
would all peace and quiet be banished from Lunnast- 
ing, but he would most certainly for the future have 
nothing whatever his own way. It is possible that 
Sir Marcus was not the only head of a family who 
might have cause to be astonished at the doings of his 
household during his absence. At length a packet of 
letters arrived from Spain. It contained some for 
Don Heman as well as for other deceased oflBcers of 
the St. Cecilia ; one was for Pedro Alvarez, and several 
were addressed to Father Mendez, who likewise took 
possession of all the rest. The lieutenant read his 
despatch with a great deal of interest. 

*' And so our poor captain would have been a 
marquis," he exclaimed to himself, " the Marquis de 
Medea, and owner of those magnificent estates. Well, 
truly he had something to live for, and yet he was cut 
oflf — while I who have not a pe^o beyond my pay, and 
little enough of that, have been allowed to remain in 
existence. I cannot understand these matters — it is 
very strange ; still I will not forget my vow. I 
promised that poor fellow to look after his widow, 
and if she has a son, I will to the best of my humble 
power see that his interests are not neglected. Now 
I wonder what information Father Mendez has re- 
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ceived. He must have heard that Don Heman, had 
he lived, would have succeeded to this title and these 
estates. The letters to the captain, which he has 
opened, cannot fail of speaking of the matter. Pro- 
bahly, they are written expressly to give the information. 
I wonder, now, whether the father will say anything 
about it. Well, he does^ not love me, and I do not 
trust him, and I will watch him narrowly and see if 
I cannot be as close as he can. Bah ! if all men would 
be honest, it would save a great deal of trouble. K 
Donna Hilda's child should be a girl, there will be 
very little for me to do in the affair ; she cannot, I 
suspect, inherit either the title or estates. If the child 
is a boy, he will be the rightful heir, there is no 
doubt about that; but tlien he will find a mortal 
enemy in Don Heman 's. cousin, Don Anibal Villa- 
vicencio, who will stir heaven and earth to keep the 
boy out of his rights : the moment he hears of Don 
Heman's death he will take possession of the property 
and assume the title. The man inside the castle, 
thoroughly well armed and provided with all the 
munitions of war, has every chance of success over the 
poor feUow outside who has his own fists alone to 
depend on. That is just the position which Don 
Anibal will hold with regard to the poor little as yet 

VOL. I. L 
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unborn babe. If right made might in sublunary 
aflFairs, 1 should have good hope of success, but it 
does not It is just the other way, I fear ; Don Anibal 
has the might, and the child will have the right — 
that makes me think that the saints don't take any 
trouble about the aflfeirs of living men, or perhaps 
they haven't the power to help us ; and if they haven't 
the power, what is the use of praying to them, as 
Father Mendez would have us do. Then, again, I 
must find out what tack the father is sailing on. Is 
he in the interest of the living marquis, or of the 
unborn baby ? He is never happy unless he is playing 
some deep game or other. I suspect that he is 
waiting to see how things turn out. At all events, 
though he beats me hollow in an argument, I'll 
try whether in a good cause I cannot outman- 
oeuvre him. He does not want for money, that I 
know. He has his belt stuflfed full of gold pieces 
even now ; so the want of means to go away does 
not keep him here. Why he does not oflfer some to 
me to get me away, I do not know. Probably he 
looks on me as a rough, untutored sailor, and despises 
me too mnch to dread my interference with his plans. 
Perhaps he intends to buy me over, and to make use 
of me to aid him. He knows himself pretty well, and 
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thinks all men are likewise rogues. He will be rather 
astonished if he finds that he has been outwitted by 
a straightforward honest sailor." 

Many similar thoughts passed through the mind of 
the worthy Pedro Alvarez, though he did not, as on 
the present occasion, give them utterance. He was 
indeed afraid, sometimes, that his soliloquy might 
have been heard by Father Mendez, for he fancied 
that when they went out the priest eyed him with a 
more than usually piercing glance. That probably 
was fancy; however, he was not likely to lose the 
battle by underrating the resources of the enemy. 
Although he had not communicated his own ideas to 
Lawrence with regard to Father Mendez, he soon 
found that he, Lawrence, was as strongly prejudiced 
against the priest as he was himself, and that in spite 
of the unsoundness of his mind, he had a sufficient 
amount of acuteness to comprehend his character, and 
to avoid being taken in by him. At length the event 
for some time looked for, both at the castle and the 
cottage, occurred. Bertha Morton presented her 
husband with a fine boy, and scarcely had the young 
gentleman — Ronald Morton he was to be called — 
given notice of his arrival in the world by a lusty fit 
of crying, and had been exhibited in due form to his 

L 2 
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father, than the wise woman who attended on such 
occasions was now moving in hot haste to the castle 
of Lunnasting, to aflford her aid to Donna Hilda, 
who was, it was said, in sore pain and distress. 
Alas ! she had no fond husband to cheer and console 
her ; no one to whom she could show with pride and 
joy the little creature about to be bom into the 
world. Bertha Eswick had expressed her hopes that 
the child would be a girL A lassie, she observed, 
would be a comfort and a companion to the poor 
lady, who would herself be able to insfaiict her, and 
would ever keep her by her side; whereas a boy 
must be sent away to school, and would then have to 
go into the world, where he would again see little or 
nothing of his poor mother. 

Father Mendez and Pedro Alvarez were walking 
up and down, but not together, on the sunny side of 
the courtyard. It was the only spot, they declared, 
in the whole island where they could be sheltered from 
the biting keenness of the wind, and feel any of the 
warmth to which they were accustomed in their own 
country. Both were anxious to hear whether a son 
or daughter was bom to the lady of the mansion. 
Pedro Alvarez was certainly the least anxious. 

"If it should be a daughter," said he to himself. 
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" I am relieved from all responsibility.'* 'She will, I 
conclude, succeed to this property without any 
exertions of mine. If, however, a son should be bom, 
I shall have to bestir myself with a vengeance to pre- 
serve his rights. Well, man is bom]to toil and labour, 
and that has been my lot, and I do not refuse it." 

Father Mendez was thinking on precisely the same 
subject ; but as he was a man who did not allow even 
his right hand to know what his lefb hand was about, 
it is more difficult to give the result of his cogitations. 
Perhaps he was thinking less of securing the rights of 
the fatherless infant than of obtaming some especial 
benefit for his order, or of bringing some wandering 
sheep within the pale of his church. It is possible 
that he was considering, should a boy be brought into 
existence, how he should announce to the present 
Marquis of Medea the unpleasant fact that he must 
resign his titles and estates, which he had but lately 
begun to enjoy, and sink back into the poverty- 
stricken condition from which he had just risen. He 
might have been saying to himself: "But he has 
tasted the sweets of abundant wealth; he will be 
ready to enter into any arrangement I may propose,, 
however hard the terms, if I can show him how he 
may still continue in the enjoyment of his possessions.'' 
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While the two foreigners were thus engaged. 
Moggie Druster, the cook, put her head out of a 
window and shouted — 

« It's a braw laddie, sirs,— a fine strapping bairn. 
It's like to do weel, and so is its mother, poor lady." 

"A what do you say it is, Mistress Moggie?" asked 
Father Mendez. 

" A braw laddie ; a big bouncing boy, ye would ca' 
him in English," answered Moggie, with a slight touch 
of scorn in her tone. 

" A boy !" exclaimed the priest and the lieutenant 
almost at the same moment. 

The priest took several rapid turns up and down 
the courtyard with compressed lips and knitted 
brow, but said nothing. 

"And how goes the poor lady?" inquired Pedro 
Alvarez. " And good Mistress Moggie," he continued, 
going up to her and whispering, " tell her that her 
husband's warmest friend is ready and at hand to 
assist and comfort her, as far as he has the power." 

" Ay, that will I, Mr. Pedro ; ye are a kind-hearted 
gentleman, that ye are," answered Moggie, whose 
heart the honest lieutenant had completely won, in 
return for the culinary instruction he had aflforded 
her. 
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Poor Bertha Eswick was nearly worn to death from 
hurrying between her daughter's cottage and the 
castle, though her young mistress required, and 
certainly obtained, by far the greatest share of her 
care. Healthy, however, as Bertha Morton had 
always appeared, soon after the birth of her child she 
caught a cold, and this produced an illness which 
made her mother and husband very anxious about 
her, and it became too evident, before long, to the 
anxious, eyes of aflfection, that she held her life on a 
most precarious tenure. Hilda, on the contrary, 
seemed completely restored to health, both of body 
and mind. She had now a deeply interesting object 
in existence, and all her thoughts and attention were 
devoted to her infant. 

Lawrence Brindister did not return to the castle 
till late in the day on which Hilda's child was bom. 
He received the announcement with a look of in- 
credulity on his countenance. 

" And so you tell me that an heir to Lunnasting is 
bom," he exclaimed to Bertha Eswick, whom he met 
as she was hurrying down for the first time from her 
mistress's chamber. " Ha, ha, ha ! how many heirs to 
Lunnasting are there, think ye ? Never mind, good 
Bertha. * The prince will hae his ain again ! The prince 
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will hae his ain again !' Who is the prince, think ye, 
Bertha? Ye little ken, but I do; the fool knows 
more than the wise man, or the wise woman either — 
ha, ha, ha 1" And putting his finger to the side of 
his nose he stalked off to his chamber. 

These remarks sorely puzzled Bertha Eswick and 
made her think a great deal; she knew Lawrence 
Brindister thoroughly, and seldom failed to distinguish 
between the mere hallucinations which occasionally 
took possession of his mind, and the idea3 which 
originated from facts. " If Marcus Wardhill is not 
the rightful possessor of Lunnasting, who can be the 
owner ?" she asked herself, over and over again. 

Several weeks passed by, and young Don Heman, 
for so Hilda's new bom babe was called, gave every 
promise of being a remarkably healthy and robust 
child. Father Mendez seemed deeply interested in it, 
and took every opportunity of watching its progress 
and examining it to ascertain that it was a thoroughly 
well-made healthy child. 

At length the father gave notice that he was going 
to Lerwick: he went, and some of the household 
declared that they breathed far more freely than they 
had done for a very long time. Pedro Alvarez 
walked about with a more self-confident air than 
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usual, and Lawrence sang and laughed and rattled 
away as had been his custom in former days ; even 
Hilda looked as if she had been relieved of an incubus 
which had depressed her spirits. She said nothing ; 
she did not even mention the name of Father Men- 
dez, but if by chance she heard it, she gave a slight 
shudder, while the frown which grew on her brow 
showed that whatever the influence he had gained 
over her, it was not of a natiu:e to which she willingly 
submitted. He had announced that he should not 
be absent more than three or four days ; but more than 
a week elapsed and he did not return. As no one 
wished him back, this caused more surprise than re- 
gret. Ten days, then a fortnight, passed by, and the 
priest did not appear. At last Pedro Alvarez whis- 
pered his suspicions to Lawrence Brindister that the 
reverend father had played them a slippery trick, 
and left Shetland altogether ; this idea was found to 
be correct, when Sandy M'Nab, the pedlar and great 
newsmonger of the district, paid his next visit to 
Whalsey. A foreigner who, though somewhat dis- 
guised, was recognized as the Spanish priest. Father 
Mendez, had been observed going on board a ship bound 
for the south, and he had not since then been seen in 
Lerwick. The lieutenant was more than usually agi- 

L 3 
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tated when he heard this. " There is some mischief 
brewing," he observed, the first moment he found 
Lawrence alone. " You and I must try to fathom it, 
if we can. You can be secret, Mr. Lawrence, and with 
such a man as that cunning priest to contend with, 
we need all the caution we can exercise." 

** Mimi's the word with me," answered Lawrence, 
looking very sagacious ; " I love not the priest more 
than you do, for I believe he would not scruple to 
stick a dagger in the back of his brother if that brother 
stood in the way of any object he wished to attain. 
What he aims at I do not know : whether or not he 
wishes to advance the interest of Hilda's child, is what 
I want to discover.'^ 

Pedro shook his head. " Not he, Mr. Lawrence," he 
answered; *'he cares not for the fatherless or the 
widow. I have watched him narrowly : his aim was 
to get Donna Hilda completely under his thumb, so 
that he might rule her and her child. While he thought 
that there was a prospect of success he remained on 
here, but when he at length discovered that he had 
totally failed, or that he could not depend for an in- 
stant on maintaining his influence, he at once altered 
his whole plan. You must understand that when we 
left Spain there were three persons in existence who 
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would by law succeed to the title and estates of the 
Marquis of Medea before Don Heman de Escalante. 
He often told me that he never himself expected to 
inherit the property, and that he must find some other 
means of improving his fortunes. It is my belief, 
however ,that Father'Mendez, by some of the wonder- 
ful means at his disposal, knew that these three per- 
sons would die before our return, and that he accom-* 
panied us for the very purpose of obtaining an influence 
over Don Heman ; that his order might thus benefit 
by the wealth which would be at his disposal He 
knew Don Heman suflBciently to believe that he 
should obtain that influence, and he probably would 
have succeeded. Now, however, he is playing another 
game ; he can have no sure hold over a person of so 
uncertain a mind as Donna Hilda, and he has now 
returned to Spain that he may be able to make his 
bargain with Don Anibal Villavicencio, who has al- 
ready succeeded to the property. Just consider the 
immense influence he will have over him when he is 
able to prove that there is an heir alive, who, if pro- 
duced, will turn him out of the estates and title. What 
do you say to the question, Mr. Lawrence ? Do you 
think I am right in my suspicions ?" 

" Ay, that I do, most sagacious mariner," answered 
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Lawrence, who had really comprehended the tenor of 
these remarks; they were of course made in much 
more broken English than has been used. "The 
priest may be an honest priest, as he is undoubtedly 
a most polite gentleman ; and his ways may be good 
ways, in his own sight, though they are not my ways ; 
but that he is not labouring for the good of the poor 
little fatherless child up there, I am clearly of 
opinion." 

" So fax we axe agreed, my friend," said the lieu- 
tenant ; " but when the boy succeeds his grandfather, 
and becomes the owner of the property, he will be 
able, with his own right arm, or rather with his well- 
filled purse, which is better than a strong arm to him, 
to establish his rights to his Spanish estates and proper 
rank." 

" Ah, there a fool may by chance know more than 
a wise man, friend Pedro," observed Lawrence, rub- 
bing the side of his nose with his fore-finger. " Come 
along with me, most worthy lieutenant, and I will 
show you matters which will astonish you." 

Pedro Alvarez accepted the invitation, and the 
two oddly-matched friends set out together, towards 
the east end of the island. Lawrence turned several 
times to observe if they were watched, and then con- 
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tinued his course across heathery moorland, and 
valley, and swamp, as rapidly as before. 

"I know this spot, surely," observed Pedro 
Alvarez ; " it is where the Catholic chapel stands." 

" The same, friend mariner," answered Lawrence ; 
"but we have nothing to do with the chapel just 
now : keep close at my heels, or rather step exactly 
where I step, or you may chance to have a tumble to 
the bottom of the diff, with a broken neck as the 
consequence." 

Lawrence, as he spoke, reached the brow of the 
liflf; he slid over it and dropped himself down on 
a narrow ledge which appeared to afford scarcely 
room for his feet to rest. He went on, lead- 
ing against the side of the cliff for a short distance, 
and then let himself down in the same manner that 
he had before done. The Spanish oflBcer at first 
hesitated to follow, but a laugh from Lawrence made 
him ashamed of himself, and when he reached the 
first ledge, he perceived that there were rings let 
into the rock, and of the same colour, which made 
the operation less difficult than it had at first 
appeared. Three or four ledges were thus reached 
in succession, and then there was a very narrow 
winding path cut in the face of the cliff which led 
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^ down to the very edge of the water. Before, how- 
ever, Lawrence reached the bottom, he turned oflF 
along another ledge, when Pedro entirely lost sight 
of him. Following in the same direction, however, he 
found himself in front of a cave ; the entrance was so 
small, that at a distance it could scarcely be per- 
ceived, but on looking in he saw that it expanded 
into a chamber of considerable dimensions. 

" Come in, friend mariner, and survey my marine 
abode," exclaimed Lawrence from within. 

A few rough steps enabled him to enter, and he 
discovered that the cave was not only large, but that 
it contained a bed and table, some stools and several 
chests, and casks, and bales, besides sails and coils of 
rope, and spars, and pieces of wreck ; indeed it had 
somewhat the appearance of a marine store, so various 
were the articles collected in it. 

As he entered he was saluted by alow fierce growl, 
and he saw in rather unpleasant proximity to his 
legs, the savage jaws of Surly Grind, wide expanded 
in readiness to seize him. A word, however, from 
his master, sent him growling back to his couch at 
the further end of the cave. 

" Never fear the dog ; he is the guardian genius of 
the place, and is in duty bound to defend it against 
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the approach of animated visitors," said Lawrence- 
" But sit down, worthy mariner, and feel that you are 
in the abode of a friend ; eatables we do not re- 
quire, but I keep a store of some of the luxuries of 
life of which I know you will not refuse to par- 
take." 

Saying this, he produced some pipes and tobacco, 
and a bottle of Schiedam, a case of which, he told hi^ 
guest, had come on shore near his cave. Pedro par- 
took of the latter very moderately, but he gladly 
replenished his own tobacco pouch, as his own supply 
of the fragrant weed was running short. Lawrence 
then led him to the mouth of the cave. 

" Mark the appearance of that line of broken 
water out there, which with its whirlpools and eddies 
comes sweeping round from the north and strikes 
the base of this point. Every object which once gets 
within its power is driven against this point. All these 
things which you see arranged round here have reached 
me in that way. What tales of shipwreck do they 
tell ! Often, too, I fancy the waifs cast up come from far 
distant shores ; strange, also, the water which rushes 
round the base of this rock is quite warm at times, and 
I could believe that it still retains the heat imparted 
to it by the sun of a southern clime. But all these 
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things are useless to you, you will say, and so it may 
be ; but these are the chests and the bales and the casks 
which Surly Grind and I, between us, have hauled on 
shore. That reminds me I promised to show you the 
contents of one of the chests ; and here — " (He opened 
a remarkably massive and well-made oaken sea-chest ; 
the lid fitted so well, that although it had evidently 
been in the water for some time, none had found an 
entrance ; Lawrence had contrived to force it open : 
lifting the lid, he took from it a tin case, and out of 
the case produced a document which he put into his 
companion's hand.) — " Read that, and tell me what 
you think," he said; and while Pedro opened the 
paper, and slowly perused it, he fixed his eyes 
earnestly on his countenance. 

The Spaniard read on very slowly, and not without 
great difficulty. 

"It is in English," he said at length. "I cannot 
pretend to understand it all, but from what I do 
comprehend, I see that if I coiild fulfil my promise 
to my dead shipmate and captain, and see justice 
done to his widow and child, I have greater reason 
than ever for hurrying back to Spain, to try and 
counteract the schemes of Father Mendez, and to 
oppose the Marquis Don Anibal Villavicencio, who 
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will of course stir heaven and earth to maintain his 
position.'' 

" I thought as much," said Lawrence : " you see 
that his friend here may have very Httle power to 
assist him in asserting his rights. Give me back the 
paper. I keep all my valuables in this cavern ; there 
is no place so safe, for there is Httle chance of fire, 
and still less likely are thieves to break in and steal" 

Lawrence pointed to several other chests, but he 
seemed in no way disposed to exhibit any more of 
his treasures, whatever they were. The lieutenant 
indeed proposed returning forthwith to the castle. 
Lawrence having charged Surly Grind to keep strict 
watch and ward over his storehouse, they set oflf to 
return by the same way they had coma 

Not long after this, Pedro received the long-looked 
for remittance from Spain, and prepared for his 
departure from Shetland. When he went to pay his 
adieus to Hilda, he dropped on one knee, and taking 
her hand, respectfully pressed it to his lips, while he 
silently repeated his oath, to exert himself to the 
utmost in the cause of her and her child. Accom- 
panied by Lawrence, he then set oflf for Lerwick, 
whence he immediately embarked on board a vessel 
bound for London. He was much regretted by all 
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the inhabitants of Liinnasting, but more especially by 
Hilda, who, although not aware of the extent of his 
devotion to her cause, felt that she had lost one of 
the few friends on whom she could depend for counsel 
and assistance. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Father Mendez, ou reaching Lerwick^ found a 
vessel about to sail for Leith. He might probably 
have taken a courteous farewell of the inhabitants 
of Lunnasting, had he not wished to steal a march 
on Pedro Alvarez. He had discovered that the 
worthy lieutenant suspected his designs, and would, 
if he had the power, counteract them ; he therefore 
resolved to deprive him, forthwith, of that power. 
The Inquisition, that admirable institution for the 
destruction of heresy, existed in full force in those 
days in Spain, and the father well knew, that if he 
could induce its officials to lay hands on his rival, 
that he would give him no further trouble. The 
father reached Leith in safety, and thence was able 
to proceed on, without loss of time, direct to Cadiz. 
Not far ofiF from that fair city was the magnificent 
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mansion of the Maxquis de Medea. The father, on 
landing, did not at once hasten to visit his relations 
and friends, to receive their congratulations on his 
escape ; nor did he even go to pay his respects to the 
superior of his order, but, without a moment's loss of 
tune, he hurried ofiF to the residence of the marquis. 
He introduced himself without much ceremony. The 
marquis could not at first believe the unwelcome 
news he brought. 

"I have no object in deceiving jrou, most noble 
marquis," answered the priest, with a calm, unruffled 
brow. "I have ample proofs of the truth of my 
statements, and should I bring them forward, you 
could no longer keep possession of this beautiful 
mansion, of yonder fertile fields, of the time- 
honoured title you hold. But do not be alarmed : 
far be it from me to wish to dispossess you : the 
real heir is the son of a heretic woman, and will be 
brought up as a heretic ; and I feel that I shall but 
be supporting the cause of our Holy Mother Church 
by saying nothing about this matter, and by main- 
taining you in possession of your property ; you, who 
will, I doubt not, prove yourself one of her most 
devoted and zealous sons." 

The marquis was a person with a narrow forehead. 
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small grey eyes, and that peculiar expression of 
countenance which the vice of indulged avarice 
seems generally to produce. Though his lips de- 
noted sensuality, their total want of firmness showed 
the astute Father Mendez that he would be easily 
moulded to his will. The marquis was perfectly well 
aware of the way in which the church was at times apt 
to bleed those whom she designated her most devoted 
sons, and he winced at the thoughts of having to 
part with the large portion of his newly acquired 
wealth which would be required. 

" I know not what you mean, father," he answered. 
" I have always been a devoted son of Holy Mother 
Church, and shall ever be ready to pay those dues 
which she can rightly demand." 

The priest fixed his eyes sternly on him. 

" It will be as well, Don Anibal, that we come to 
a right understanding on the matter," he remarked 
in a low firm tone. " Eemember, I have the power 
of depriving you of every silver piece of the wealth 
you enjoy ; of stripping you of your title and estates, 
and reducing you to the state of poverty from which 
you have sprung : that is what I have the power of 
doing. The heir— the real owner of this superb man- 
sion, of these broad lands — is a fine healthy child ; a 
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word firom me would bring him over, and put him, 
or his proper guardians, in possession of them. Now, 
if I refirain fix)m doing this, I am in duty bound to 
demand a suflScient recompence, not for myself — for 
be it from me to claim any earthly reward, for my 
labours are for the benefit of our Holy Mother 
Church, whose devoted servant I am. Here you 
will see I know the exact value of your property, 
and its rental. This paper contains my terms: if 
you agree to them, well and good — ^if not, you know 
the consequences. I leave you for half an hour, to 
consider over the matter, while I go and pay my 
respects to the marchioness ; sher is a wise woman 
and a faithful daughter of the church. I doubt not 
how she will decide." 

Now Father Mendez was excessively clever and 
acute, but Don Anibal Villavicencio's cunning had 
been sharpened in the school of adversity. He 
looked up with an innocent expression of coun- 
tenance and asked — 

" How do I know that the child you speak of is in 
existence ? Pardon me for putting so rude a question, 
father. Where is he to be found ? Give me particulars 
which will enable me to judge whether I am making 
a fair bargain with you ?" 
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The father smiled at Don Anibal^s frankness ; he 
was in no ways offended at the doubt cast on his 
veracity ; he liked people to be open with him ; it 
gave him, he thought, more power over them. He 
knew that the marquis could have no interest in 
bringing the child from Shetland, and as that island 
was a long way off, he was not likely to set off then 
to verify the accounts he might give. He might, 
therefore, have told him any story he pleased. In 
this instance, however, as it answered his purpose 
to speak the truth, seeing that the truth would have 
more influence with Don Anibal than any tale he 
could invent, he told him all that had occuned, 
and gave him a full description of Lunnasting, and 
its position. The marquis had learnt to conceal his 
thoughts as well as the priest; he assumed a dull 
and indifferent air as Father Mendez continued his 
account. 

" I see the justice of your remark, father, and rest 
assured that I will do my duty," he answered, with 
a twirl of his moustache and a stiff bow of the head. 
" The child is heir, you tell me, to a good property 
in this far-off island of Shetland, of which till now 
I never heard ; he may well be content with that ; 
indeed it is clear that he would be out of his element 
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as the possessor of an estate like this; besides, as 
you wisely remark, he will be brought up as a 
heretic. Yes, father, my conscience is at rest ; I feel 
that I am doing what must be well pleasing to the 
church, and you assuredly shall receive the reward 
you demand." 

*' His conscience 1 — I wonder of what that is com- 
posed ?" muttered the priest, and then added aloud, 
" You have not yet decided with regard to the paper 
I put into your hands, Don Anibal." 

" Well, do as you propose," answered the marquis. 
"I hope that you have not been too hard on me, 
though." 

The priest gave a searching glance at the marquis, 
and without speaking left the room. Don Anibal's 
countenance did not wear a particularly pleasant 
expression as his eyes followed the priest. 

" I'll be even with you," he muttered, as he ground 
his teeth and shook his clenched fist towards the door 
at which the priest had retired. " What ! Does he 
think I am fool enough to pay him the enormous sum 
he demands ? He has given me the key to the means 
of settling the matter in a cheaper way than that I 
must however, in the mean time, keep my plans secret 
as the grave, or he will manage to counteract them." 
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At the end of the time Father Mendez had fixed, 
he returned, and was highly pleased with the ready 
acquiescence with which the marquis agreed to his 
proposals. He then, with a conscience at rest, 
hastened on to his convent to report his arrival and to 
give an account of his proceedings. The marquis 
waited till he had assured himself that he had 
without doubt left the neighbourhood, and then set 
out for Cadiz. He had a mansion in that city where 
he took up his abode. He had been in his youth at 
sea, and had still a number of seafaring acquaintance. 
They were not all of them among the most respect- 
able orders of society ; perhaps they were the better 
suited to carry out the object he had in view. He 
was a cunning man if not a wise one, and knew that 
he was more likely to succeed by doing things delibe- 
rately than in a hurry. He began to frequent places 
where he was likely to fall in with his old nautical 
associates, and when he met them, he seemed to take 
great interest in their welfare, and made many 
inquiries as to their late adventures and mode of 
life. 

War had just broken out between England and 
France, and all the other nations of Europe were in 
consequence arming both afioat and on shore, not 
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knowing when they might be drawn into the vortex 
of strife. 

In all the ports of Spain, and at Cadiz especially^ 
not only at the royal but at the mercantile dockyards, 
vessels were being fitted out and armed ready to take 
a part in the contest. People of all descriptions, 
many who had long been wanderers on the face of 
the globe, were collected there with the hope of 
getting employment on board the numerous pri- 
vateers fitting out, caring nothing which side they 
espoused provided an abundance of prize-money was 
to be obtained. Among these worthies the marquis 
found several old acquaintance. He did not fail in 
the course of conversation to make inquiries about 
other former shipmates. He invited them to his 
house and treated them with unexpected liberality. 
One and all declared that he was well worthy of the 
exalted rank to which he had attained. He was 
seated one day alone, not having yet found the descrip- 
tion of man of whom he was in search, when a stranger 
was announced. 

" He is a seafaring man," said the servant, " but 
he declines to give his name, as he says your ex- 
cellency is not acquainted with it" 

** Let him come in— perhaps he may have business 
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with me," said the marquis ; and a tall, thin, swarthy 
personage, with a large pair of moustachios which 
totally concealed his mouth, entered the room. He 
probably was about fifty years old, but he had as much 
the appearance of a soldier as of a sailor about him ; 
he seated himself in a chair and immediately said : 
" Your very obedient servant, most noble marquis. I 
understand that you are in search of a trustworthy 
man to undertake some work or other for you." 

'* I — I never said any such thing," exclaimed the 
marquis, somewhat confused. 

*' Your excellency may not have said it, but the 
tenor of your conduct shows me what you require. 
You would not tarouble yourself with the company 
of all the people you have lately invited to your house 
unless you required something from them. Come, be 
frank ; I have guessed rightly, have I not ?" 

** Before I answer that question I must know 
whom I address," answered the marquis, trying to 
look very wise. 

" As to that, my name is not unknown to fame," 
replied the stranger in a careless tone. *' I am Don 
Josef Tacon, or Captain Tacon, as I am generally 
called ; we have met before now in the days of our 
youth ; in the West Indies ; on the coast of Africa, 
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you remember me, perhaps. You recollect how we 
boarded the Dutchman, and how we relieved the 
Mynheers of their cash and cargo, and provisions and 
water ; and you haven't forgotten the English West- 
Indiaman we captured and sent to the bottom with all 
her crew when they threatened to send one of their 
cruizers after us. These and other little similar 
incidents have not escaped your memory, most noble 
marquis." 

Don Anibal winced not a little while the pirate — for 
such he avowed himself to be — ^was speaking ; but 
he notwithstanding held out his hand and hailed bim 
as an old shipmate. 

" My memory is as good as you suppose, my friend," 
he remarked; "but we will not dwell on those 
matters. There are some things a man would gladly 
forget if he could. However, there is an aflfair in 
which an intelligent fellow like you would be useful, if 
you will undertake it.'* 

" Name your price, Don Anibal, and I will tell you if 
I can undertake it," answered Captain Tacon ; " my 
fortunes are somewhat at a low ebb, and I am ready 
to engage in any enterprise which promises suflScient 
remuneration." 

" You were always a reasonable man. What do 
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you say to two thousand dollars ? It would be worth 
a little exertion, to gain that," observed the marquis. 

" Tell me what you require to be done, and I will 
then give you a direct answer," said the pirate. 

The marquis thought for some time before he 
replied. " I must swear you to secrecy in the first 
place, and in the next, that you will decide, when I 
have put before you the outline of the work required, 
without obliging me to descend to particulars." 

" Depend on me, marquis," exclaimed the pirate. 
" As I see a crucifix at the other end of the room, I will 
take the oath ; and now hasten on with your sketch ; 
I am a man of action, and will speedily decide." 

" Listen, then," said Don Anibal. " You can, I 
doubt not, obtain command of one of the numerous 
vessels fitting out as privateers ; I will use my in- 
fluence. I can speak to your character for bravery, 
enterprise, sagacity — ^you understand me : you must 
use every exertion to find a craft. I know your 
talents — you will not fail." 

Captain Tacon smiled grimly at the compliments 
the marquis paid him. " But the enterprise, the work 
you require of me ? most noble marquis — " he said, 
with a slight gesture of impatience. 

•* I am coming to that, my friend," was the answer. 
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" It lies in a nutshell : in a northern region there 
exists a child, of whose person, for certain reasons, 
unnecessary now to state, I wish to obtain possession. 
He lives in a mansion capable of defence ; you may 
possibly, therefore, have to use force, but that of 
course will only make the work more agreeable to 
you. On your bringing me satisfactory assurance that 
you have disposed of the child as I may direct, the 
reward shall be yours. In the mean time, this purse, 
as soon as you decide, I will present to you. It is 
but an earnest of my liberal intentions." 

The exhibition of the gold was a bright thought of 
Don Anibal's. As the taste of blood whets the 

appetite of the wild beast, so did the glittering bait 
the avarice of the pirate. 

"Give me the purse," he exclaimed, eagerly 
stretching out his hands ; '* I will take the oatL" 

" Take the oath, and you shall have the purse," 
answered the marquis, smiling blandly. " No men- 
tal reservations, though ; I do not forget your ante- 
cedents, my old comrade." 

Captain Tacon gave a hoarse laugh, and twirling 
his moustachios, while his countenance wore the ex- 
pression of a person about to swallow a nauseous 
draught, he walked across the room towards the 
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crucifix. The marquis followed, with a self-satisfied 
look, as if he had achieved a victory. It is not neces- 
sary to repeat the oath taken by the pirate, or to 
describe the final arrangements entered into between 
the two worthies. 

In a few days Captain Tacon again made his ap- 
pearance, habited in a handsome nautical costume, 
with a huge cocked-hat, and a richly mounted sword 
by his side, and announced that he had become the 
captain of the privateer schooner San Nicolas. 
" Never did you set eyes on a finer craft, most noble 
marquis," he exclaimed ; " she will fly like the mnd, 
and swim like a wild-fowl. She carries eight guns, 
and an unlimited supply of small arms, with a bold 
crew of sixty men, villains every one ! There is no 
deed of violence they will not dare or do ; and now 
we are ready to sail when we receive your final 

orders." 

" I knew that I could trust you in the selection of 
your followers," said the marquis, quietly. " Here 
are your orders ; you will open them when at sea, and 
see that you carry them out in the spirit as well as in 
the letter. You will, of course, be well provided 
with flags. It may be convenient, at times, to sail 
under some other flag than that of Spain." ^ 
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Don Tacon smiled. " I have some little experience 
in those matters," he answered, " trust me." 

That evening the San T^licolas privateer was seen 
standing out of the harbour and steering to the north- 
ward. It was announced that she had sailed on a 
cruise, and would before long return. 

It must not be supposed that all these arrange- 
ments took place with the rapidity with which they 
have been described. The Spaniards love dearly to 
do everything with dehberation ; the summer had 
ended, and the winter had come and gone, before the 
events just narrated took place. 

Two or three days after the San Nicolas had 
sailed, it became generally known that Lieutenant 
Pedro Alvarez, the only surviving officer of the un- 
fortunate St. Cecilia, had arrived at Cadiz. Such 
was the case, Pedro had obtained a passage on board 
an English man-of-war. When some sixty leagues to 
the north of Cadiz, she had fallen in with a suspicious 
looking craft, which hoisted Spanish colours. An 
officer was sent to board her, and Lieutenant Alvarez 
was requested to go as interpreter. The stranger 
proved to be the privateer schooner San Nicolas, 
and in her captain he recognized an old acquaintance. 
The last time they had met, it had been under some- 
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what unpleasant circumstances for Captain Tacon, 
who had almost got his head into a halter, and but 
narrowly slipped it out again. The worthy lieutenant, 
very naturally suspected, from his knowledge of Don 
Josefs previous history, that he was not engaged in 
any very creditable undertaking. He at once sus- 
pected that he was not sailing on a simple priva- 
teering voyage, but of course he failed to ascertain 
the truth. The more questions he asked, the more 
mysterious and important his quondam acquaintance 
became. The result of his conversation was, that he 
resolved, as soon as he arrived at Cadiz, to make all 
the inquiries in his power about Captain Tacon, and 
the San Nicolas. Pedro Alvarez was a blunt sailor, 
but he had a very considerable amount of sagacity. 
Before long, he discovered that his quondam ac- 
quaintance had been known to pay frequent visits to 
the Marquis de Medea, who was also known to have 
had some correspondence with the owners of the San 
Nicolas. More than this Pedro could not discover ; 
but it was suJEcient to make him suspect that the 
schooner's voyage was in some way connected with 
the afifairs of the marquis himself. He was not 
however a man to do things by halves, so he con- 
tinued to work on in the hope that he might at last 
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ferret out the truth. However, he had not much 
time for this occupation ; for having reported himself 
to the naval authorities, he was forthwith promoted 
and appointed to the command of a brig of war. His 
great aim however, before he sailed, was to place in 
proper train with the legal authorities the claims of 
young Heman Escalante to the title and estates now 
held by Don Anibal de Villavicencio. He was aware 
that possession is nine-tenths of the law, and that he 
must expect to have a very tough battle to fight. 

" Never fear for the consequences," said he to his 
legal adviser. *' I have neither wife nor child, nor 
any one depending on me, and as long as I have a 
silver piece belonging to me I will expend it in 
claiming the rights of that poor child." 

Having just given expression to this virtuous 
resolution, as he was leaving the lawyer's door he 
found himself standing face to face with Father 
Mendez. 

The priest looked narrowly at the house. He 
recollected that a well-known lawyer lived there. 
What could the rough lieutenant want with him ? 
He jumped at a conclusion which was not far from 
the truth ; still his countenance wore its usual calm 
inexpressive look. 
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'* Ha ! my old shipmate ! I did not expect to see 
you so soon in our own well-beloved native land/' he 
exclaimed. " These are stirring times, and you did 
well to return : you will not be long on shore, how- 
ever, I conclude V 

** Not long enough to lose my sea legs or sea man* 
ners," answered Pedro, bluntly. 

** Have you another appointment yet, my friend V 
asked the priest. 

" My superiors think me too useful to allow me 
to remain long unemployed," replied Pedro. 

" That is well : take the advice of a friend, and 
attend to your own duties," said the priest, in a sup- 
pressed tone, sinking at last to a whisper ; " you will 
but bum your fingers if you interfere where you have 
no concern." 

"Thank you for your hint, most astute priest. 
Then you guess what I am about," thought Pedro, 
but he did not speak aloud. He only tried to look 
totaUy unconscious of what father Mendez could pos- 
sibly mean. He did not succeed as well as he wished 
or fancied that he had done, and the father saw that 
it would be necessary to watch him very narrowly, 
to counteract any scheme he might attempt to carry 
into execution. 
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The lieutenant^ meantime, fancied that he had 
outwitted the priest, and continued with the greatest 
energy to prosecute the work he had commenced. 

Father Mendez was not long in discovering this, 
and with ftdly equal resolution took steps to put a 
stop to his proceedings. He also prided himself on 
performing whatever he undertook in the most eflfec- 
tual manner. He saw that Pedro might cause him a 
great deal of trouble and inconvenience. There were 
two ways which suggested themselves of disposing of 
him : he might inform the marquis of his proceedings, 
who would, without the slightest scruple, probably 
get hira assassinated ; but the brave's dagger was not 
always sure, and if the marquis knew that he was 
dead he might be tempted to assume more indepen- 
dence than would be convenient. He had another 
plan which could not possibly fail. 

Pedro Alvarez, as do most captains, lived on shore 
while his ship was fitting out. He continued to do 
so after she was ready for sea, and while he was 
waiting for orders. He had made every preparation 
for sailing, and was ready to trip his anchor at a 
moment's notice. At last his despatches arrived. 
He was paying his last visit to the shore, when, as he 
was sitting in the room of his lodging glancing over a 
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few accounts which remained unpaid, a stranger was 
announced. Captain Alvarez rose to receive him, 
and requested to know the object of his visit. As he 
did so, he recognized a person of whom he had caught 
a glimpse more than once, watching him as he left the 
house. 

" No matter who I am," said the stranger ; " I but 
obey the orders of my superiors, and I am directed 
to desire you to attend at the office of the Holy 
Inquisition, there to answer certain accusations which 
have been brought against you. This, it is hoped, 
you can at once easily and completely do, and that 
you win therefore not hesitate to accompany me. A 
carriage waits for us at the end of the street. You 
can arrange the matters about which you are now 
occupied on your return. I am directed to accompany 
you, and as the council is now sitting there is no 
time to be lost." 

" Do you expect to catch a weasel asleep ?" thought 
Pedro, at least an equivalent Spanish proverb occurred 
to him. Pedro was conscious that he had at times 
expressed himself, in cofifee-houses and taverns, in a 
way not over complimentary, either to the priests or 
the Inquisition itself ; and he felt very sure that no 
explanations he could give would prove satisfactory 
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to the Inquisitional council. The bold determined 
look he gave the oflScer was such as that worthy was 
httle accustomed to receive from the trembling 
wretches on whom he served his summonses. 

" You have performed your duty, my friend, and now 
go back to those who sent you, and inform them that 
you have delivered your message, but that my avoca- 
tions prevent me from acceding to thefr demands." 

The official looked wonderfully astonished, and, 
without saying another word, drew a pistol from 
his bosom, and clapping it to the seaman's head, 
told him that he must enforce obedience. 

*' Must you, friend f' exclaimed Pedro, by a sudden 
movement of his arm striking up the pistol ; " then 1 
must resist by force." 

The official pulled the trigger, but the weapon had 
not often been used, and the powder flashed in the 
pan. He was about to draw another, but Pedro's 
quick eye saw the man's purpose. His own sword 
lay on the table. He seized it with one hand, while 
with the other he grasped the barrel of the pistol 
about to be turned towards him. At that instant 
the official's foot slipped, and, as he fell heavily 
forward, the point of the sword entered his throat 
and pierced through to the spine. Pedro caught him 
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as he fell, but the wound was mortal, and in another 
minute he was dead. 

Pedro Alvarez was as bold and brave a seaman 
as ever stepped ; but he knew full well that killing 
an official of the Inquisition in the execution of his 
duty would make the country too hot for him. The 
instinct of self-preservation was as strong with him as 
with most men. He considered how he could avoid 
the consequences of his act. There was a large cup- 
board in the room. He dragged the body in, and 
locking the door, put the key in his pocket The 
woimd had not bled much, and he was able to get rid 
of the traces without much difficulty. It just then 
occurred to him that the owners of the house would 
get into trouble when the body should be discovered ; 
so he wrote on a piece of paper — "This man at- 
tempted to kill me, and in self-defence, I, against 
my wish, slew him. — Pedro Alvarez ;" and, opening 
the door of the cupboard, pinned it on the stranger's 
coat. He then put all the papers belonging to him 
into his pocket, and deliberately walked down to the 
quays. His boat was waiting for him. His heart 
beat much more regularly than it had done for the 
last half-hour, as he sprang on board and shoved offi 
His crew gave way, and he soon stepped the deck of 
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his beautiful little brig, the Veloz. The next instant 
the boats were hoisted in, the anchor was weighed, 
the topsails were let fall and sheeted home, and 
the brig, with a fine breeze from the southward, 
stood out of the harbour. Every sail the brig could 
carry was pressed on her. The officers and crew 
were delighted with the way she flew through the 
water. Her captain turned his spy-glass very often 
towards the town : he made out, at last, a boat 
pulling oflF rapidly towards the brig, and shortly after- 
wards his signal-midshipman reported that one of the 
ships of war in the harbour was telegraphing to them. 
, " You must be mistaken, boy ; it cannot be intended 
for us : shut up your book, we are beyond signalizing 
distance," he answered. "And so farewell to lovely- 
Spain — for ever, perhaps," he thought to himself. *' It 
will take more years than I am likely to live to make 
those wretches forget or forgive the death of their 
official. From henceforth I am a banished man. For 
myself I care not ; but for poor young Hernan — who is 
to advocate his cause ? Well, I fear for this time the 
spirit of evil and his imps have got the upper hand of 
honest folk." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The winds whistled round the towers of Lunnasting, 
and the wild waves as they were wont washed the base 
of the rock on which it stood, and time sped on without 
any material change taking place among its inhabi- 
tants. Hilda spent the greater portion of the day in 
her turret chamber, gazing out — when not engaged in 
nursing her child — on the wide-spread ocean, and 
thinking of him who slept beneath its surface. Her 
infant, however, was her constant and only source of 
interest On him she devoted the whole of her 
thoughts, and care, and afifection ; every other feeling 
seemed absorbed in that all-engrossing one. She 
watched over him and tended him with a feeling akin 
to idolatry, 

** If I should be deprived of him, I should indeed 
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be bereaved," she more than once exclaimed to 
Bertha, when the child showed some symptom of 
illness which never failed tp alarm her. 

" Oh, my dear young mistress, try and wean yourself 
from such entire devotion to anything earthly — even 
to that sweet yoimg child ; we are told to place our 
aflfections on things above, not on things of the earth," 
remarked Bertha with a sigh, as if she knew her 
counsel would not be heeded. 

Hilda looked angrily at her, as she replied, *'Tell 
the lioness to quit her whelps, or the turtle-dove her 
yonng, before you advise a mother to cease to love 
the only child of her early love. My sweet Heman 
is and must ever be my sole object in existence. 
Deprived of him, death would be more than welcome 
— it would be a necessity." 

In vain Bertha tried to explain her real meaning, 
and to assure her that she did not urge her to love 
her child less, but to love God more. 

The little fatherless infant grew and flourished, and 
gave every promise of becoming a strong healthy boy. 
Meantime the health of Bertha Morton became week 
after week worse and worse, and her mother began to 
fear, too justly, that her days on earth were numbered. 
Rolf had been compelled to make a voyage to Green- 
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land, as first mate of a ship ; and he came back only 
in time to have his little boy put -into his arms and 
to receive the last breath of the wife he so fondly 
loved. At Hilda's special invitation the young 
Ronald was carried up to the castle that his grand- 
mother might have the entire charge of him. 

"He will make a good playmate for my little 
Heman, dear Bertha," observed Hilda ; *' so you see 
he will amply repay me for any advantage he may 
obtain by the arrangement. I trust the boys may be 
friends through life. They are of kindred blood, and 
Morton is a person in manners and conduct far above 
the position he holds. From his appearance it has 
more than once occurred to me that he must be of 
gentle blood. He that is gone, who saw a good deal 
of him, several times made the same remark." 

" He was brought up by a good, kind. Christian 
man, and it is on that account, rather than on account 
of his birth, that he possesses the qualities of which 
you so kindly speak, my dear mistress," answered 
Bertha- 
Hilda made no reply ; affiction had not taught her 
to adopt the principles which guided Bertha's conduct 
The brief daylight hours of the northern winter 
had once more begun to increase, when Hilda 
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received a letter from her father, announcing his 
intention of returning to Liumasting, in the early 
part of the summer, with Edda. He also spoke of 
her sister's engagement to a Colonel Armytage, 
remarking that the marriage would soon take place. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the vaiied, but 
chiefly painful feelings which this information created 
in Hilda's bosom. Her father had hitherto remained 
ignorant of her conduct, and she felt that he would 
be very justly incensed when he heard of it. Still 
she was too proud and self-willed to meditate for an 
instant asking his pardon, or seeking for reconcilia- 
tion, and her whole thoughts were occupied in con- 
sidering how she could best meet the storm of indig- 
nation and anger which she expected to burst on 
her. For Edda, however, she had as warm an 
affection as it was in her nature to feel for anybody 
so totally different as her sister and she were to each 
other. She could scarcely help despising Edda for 
her gentleness and her kind and affectionate disposi- 
tion, as well as for the implicit obedience she yielded 
to their father's often imperious commands. 

" 1 pray heaven the gentleman our sweet Miss 
Edda is going to marry is worthy of her, — good, and 
generous, and kind, — or it will break her heart," said 
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nurse Bertha, as they were talking over the subject 
together. 

" It takes a good deal to break a Wardhill's heart, 
or mine would have gone long ago," answered Hilda, 
with a sigh so deep and sad that it made Bertha's 
sicken as she heard it. 

Lawrence Brindister was as httle pleased as any 
one with the report of Sir Marcus Wardhill's intended 
return. Poor Lawrence had that instinctive dread of 
his guardian which a cat or a dog has of the person 
who takes every occasion of giving them a kick, or 
a buffet, when they meet. He felt that he was 
unjustly and tyrannically treated, yet he had no 
means of breaking away from his thraldom. Sir 
Marcus had a very simple plan for keeping him 
within bounds ; he never intrusted him with money ; 
and as poor Lawrence was known to be of unsound 
mind, nobody was found willing to lend him their 
gold to supply his wants, as none of it was ever likely 
to be repaid. 

Pending the expected arrival of her father, Hilda 
was seated, as usual, at her turret window ; now 
gazing at her infant, who was sleeping on a pile of 
cushions at her feet ; now casting a glance across the 
ocean, over which the sun, now declining towards the 
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west, was casting a- rich glow, when her eye was 
attracted by the white sails of a vessel which, lighted 
up by his beams, shone like driven snow. There was 
a light wind from the south-east, before which the 
vessel under all sail was standing in towards the land. 
Hilda, who from having lived all her life near the sea 
was well acquainted with the rigs of vessels, recognized 
the one now approaching as a schooner, and from her 
wide spread of canvas she judged that she wa.s a 
large one. 

On stood the stranger, directly towards Whalsey. 
At first, from the bold way in which she approached, 
Hilda thought that she must have a pilot on board, 
"but as she drew in with the channel between the 
south end of Eastling and the little island known as 
Grief Skerry, she hauled her wind, and then went 
about and hove to, with her head off shore. 

''What can possibly be her errand here?" said 
Hilda to herself. " Can my father be on board her ? 
But no, he would have stood on, and brought the 
vessel to an anchor." 

No sooner had the vessel hove to, than a boat 
was lowered, which pulled slowly in towards the 
south end of Eastling Island, sounding, apparently, 
as she came. Now she pulled away from the shore ; 
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now she returned to it, and she was still advancing 
towards the castle, when ffilda was called ofif to 
attend to some of her household duties. When she 
returned to her window the shades of evening were 
cast over the landscape. She looked out for the 
stranger's boat, about which she had not in the mean- 
time thought, and she fancied that she could distin- 
guish her close under the castle walls. The casement 
was open ; she leaned forward ; the sound of voices 
reached her ear. The tone and the words which 
came up from below assured her that the language 
was Spanish. As she listened, numberless painful 
recollections crowded on her memory. Whether or 
not she was observed, she could not tell, but the 
voices ceased ; the boat receded from the shore till it 
was lost to sight in the now rapidly gathering gloom 
of night. Whether anybody else had observed the 
strange vessel or her boat, she did not inquire. 
Lawrence Brindister made no allusion to the subject, 
as he probably would have done had he seen the 
schooner. 

The family retired to rest at the usual hour of 
ten o'clock, and probably not long after that were 
wrapped in sound sleep. Not so poor Hilda. The 
mistress of the mansion slept far less than any of 
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those who obeyed her orders. She invariably retired 
loDg after the household were in bed, rose early, and 
probably seldom obtained more than an hour's con- 
tinuous sleep. On this evening her child had been 
somewhat fretful, and Bertha insisted on carrying the 
little fellow ofif to sleep in her room with her 
grandson, Bonald Morton. Hilda had reluctantly 
consented to the arrangement, and frequently awoke 
with a start of terror on missing her Httle companion 
from her side. At length she had fallen into a 
comparatively soimd sleep, when she was suddenly 
awakened by a loud, crashing sound. She started 
up. The noise brought to her recollection, with 
painful clearness, the moment when the St. Cecilia 
struck on the rocks of Ossa Skerry. She thought 
she must have been dreaming, but again the sound 
was renewed. She felt confident that it was caused 
by heavy blows dealt against a spaall postern-gate 
which led out on the front terrace overhanging the 
sea. From the noise, Hilda suspected that this had 
already partly given way, and she feared that the 
assailants, whoever they were, would already have 
gained an entrance before she could summon any of 
the servants to resist them. Besides Lawrence, it was 
not Ukely that there were more than five or six men in 
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the house. The bell belonging to her room led only 
to the chambers of the women, and she feared that 
when they awoke, they would do little more for the 
defence of the castle than scream ; nor had she much 
confidence in the valour of old David Cheyne, the 
butler. Still she herself felt no overwhelming alarm. 
Throwing some garments round her, she hurried to 
the hall, where a beU-rope communicated with the 
servants' room. She pulled it violently, and then 
hastened on to call Lawrence, She had little confi- 
dence, however, in the way he might behave ; still, 
she had no reason to doubt his courage, and knew 
that if he comprehended what was required, he was 
likely to be of as much value as any other man. He 
had fire-arms, and so had all the servants, and she 
hoped, if there was time for them to collect, to give 
the assailants a warm reception. The door, it was 
evident, had resisted the first attack made on it, for 
again there came a succession of thundering blows, 
which echoed through the castle, and must have 
aroused the soundest sleepers. Hilda took a turn up 
and down the hall, to relieve her impatience. She 
felt inclined herself to go to the gate to ascertain how 
far it had resisted the attacks made on it, but she 
reflected that this would be folly, because should she 
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be seized by the enemy, it would make all further 
resistance useless. Every moment her impatience 
increased. 

" What ! are the men turned cowards ?" she ex- 
claimed, when she found that no one appeared ; " are 
they skulking in bed, afraid to encounter the un- 
expected foe ? Oh ! that I were a man, to be able to 
fight as brave men do! I thought better things of 
Lawrence. If they would but come, we might yet 
drive back these marauders. It shall never be said 
that the castle of Lunnasting was given up without a 
desperate struggle." 

Again she rang such a peal, that Davie Cheyne 
must have been aroused, had he been twice as sound 
asleep as he had ever been before. It produced its 
eflfect, and with startled looks, his hair on end, with 
his night-cap in one hand, and his coat in the other, 
the old butler rushed into the hall, followed by the 
other serving-men, and some farm labourers who 
slept in the castle. 

" Oh my lady ! — oh Miss Hilda I Oh — I beg pardon, 
Madame Escalante — what is the matter? What is 
going to happen ?" 

** That you, lazy-bones, have been snoring in bed, 
while the castle is being attacked by a band of rob- 
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bers or privateers ; and that unless you stir yourselves 
to defend it, you may all be murdered, as you deserve. 
Quick I — get your arms and try to defend the place ! 
Where is Mr. Lawrence ? Is he as cowardly as the 
rest of you ?'* 

" No, cousin Hilda, he is not," said Lawrence, who 
entered at that moment with a musket in one hand, 
a sword in the other, and a brace of pistols in his 
belt. " I have been to take a look at the besiegers. 
They are taking breath to make a fresh attack, and 
it's my opinion that we take them on the flank, and if 
we work our guns well, we shall be able to shoot them 
down before one of them can return to their boats." 

"Excellent, Lawrence," exclaimed Hilda, pleased 
with his unexpected sagacity and promptness. " Place 
the men as you think best. What could induce an 
enemy to attack this place, it is difficult to say, unless 
from its apparent strength they suppose it contains 
large stores of plate and jewels. However, I trust to 
your courage and conduct to disappoint them." 

While Hilda was speaking, some of the men were 
loading their firelocks; others found that they had 
forgot their ammunition, and ran back to get it, and 
Davie Cheyne was putting on his coat and arranging 
his garments in a seemly manner^ and stuffing a 
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night-cap into his pouch, he armed himself with a 
huge blunderbuss, which, with its ammunition pouches, 
hung over the mantelpiece. 

" Give me a musket !" cried Hilda. " Where there 
are not enough men, women must fight. I would 
sooner lose my life than allow these marauders to 
enter the castle." 

Hilda was speaking while Davie Cheyne was get- 
ting down the fire-arm and handing it to her. 
Not another moment was then lost, and the party, 
led by Lawrence, were hastening to the eastern tower 
which commanded the gate, when several of the 
women rushed with loud shrieks into the hall, ex- 
claiming that the robbers were breaking into, the 
castle, and that they were all going to be murdered. 

'* Silence, wenches !** cried Hilda, indignantly. 
" When I show signs of fear it is time for you to he 
afraid. Those who have the nerve to load the guns 
come with me ; the rest go and remain with Bertha 
Eswick and the children. She will shame you, I 
doubt not, by her coolness." 

Two of the damsels alone were influenced by this 
address, and followed their mistress, while the rest, 
every now and then giving way to a shriek, ran up 
stairs as fast as they could go, to the nursery, where. 
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surrounding Bertha, who was sitting up with the 
children, they said the mistress had sent them, and 
pulling away at her, entreated her to teU them what 
was going to happen. 

"Girls, girls; it is something very dreadful, I 
doubt not," she answered, solemnly. "But shriek- 
ing and ciymg wUl not ward ofif the danger. Let us 
rather silently pray to Him who can alone save us, 
for protection and the safety of those we best love." 

The girls were silent for a short time, but Bertha's 
address did not seem to have much efifect on them ; 
and the sound of a volley of musketry, which was 
soon afterwards heard again, set them off shrieking 
louder than before. 

The effects of the volley did not appear to have 
much availed the defenders of the castle, for almost 
before it had ceased, the thundering blows on the gate 
were renewed with greater violence than before, and 
the crashing noise which followed showed that it was 
yielding to them. There were, as Bertha well knew, 
two small gates, one within the other. The first had, 
as she suspected, given way to the attack the assail- 
ants had first made, the crushing sound of which had 
awakened her as it had Hilda. The second gate was 
the one against which they were now directing their 
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efforts. Lawrence had not been aware of this, and he 
fancied that it was the outer gate alone which had to 
be defended. On reaching the first story of the tower, 
and on looking from the window which commanded 
the space before this outer gate, he saw a large group 
of armed men, apparently prepared for attacking it. 

''There are the enemy I Have no parley with 
them ! Fire, boys !" he exclaimed, setting the example 
by discharging his musket. The rest fired likewise, 
and apparently several of the enemy were hit; but 
instead of taking to flight, they fired in return, and 
several of the Lunnasting party might have been hit, 
had they not speedily retired from the window. In 
the chamber below, however, there were several loop- 
holes, and in these they forthwith assembled, and 
commenced firing away as before. Hilda had not 
used her musket ; but she in no way felt inclined to 
shrink from the contest, and her presence wonderfully 
animated the rest. They soon, however, discovered 
that the first of their defences had been taken, and 
that they were not in the slightest degree impeding 
the progress of the attacking party, who, in spite of 
the repeated volleys with which their comrades were 
saluted, continued to batter away at the door with an 
evident determination to succeed. At the same time 
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the door was a veiy solid one, and resisted aU their 
efiforts. Several of those outside had been wounded. 
One or two had been seen to fall. This encouraged 
Lawrence and his followers. 

'* Could you not make a sally, and drive them off?" 
at length exclaimed Hilda, as the blows on the door 
became louder and more reiterated. " If you rushed 
out suddenly, they would not know how many men 
were foUowing, and might take to flight." 

" They know well enough how many men are inside 
these walls, or they would not have dared to attack 
us, my lady," observed Davie Cheyne. ** With your 
permission, my lady, we'll fight on till the powder is 
gone, with the thick stone between us, but there is 
na use in venturing our lives against six times our 
number, without some such aid." 

" The men have turned arrant cowards," muttered 
Hilda : which was an unjust accusation, for they were 
doing all that men under the circumstances could 
be expected to do. 

The enemy soon discovered from what part of the 
building the volleys which had done them so much 
damage had been fired, and they in their turn directed 
their pieces towards the loop-holes, at which Law- 
rence and the rest had posted themselves. The 
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firing on both sides now became very warm till 
two of the servants were hit, and a bullet passed 
through the sleeve of Lawrence's coat. On dis- 
covering this, Hilda despatched one of the girls for 
bandages, while she endeavoured to staunch the 
blood of the man who was most hurt with her hand- 
kerchief. 

" Thank, ye, ma'am — thank ye, my lady," said the 
poor fellow, looking up at her with an expression of 
gratitude in his countenance ; " it will not be much 
harm done, and if ye will let me, 111 be at them 
again." 

The girl was absent nearly a minute, and as she 
appeared, in a voice of terror she exclaimed — " The 
gate is giving way, and they will be into the castle 
in a moment !" 

The courage of Hilda and her two attendants 
formed a great contrast to the behaviour of the 
women who had taken refuge with Bertha. The 
more constant the firing, the louder they shrieked • 
and as the sound of the blows on the gate reached 
them they clung to her gown, entreating her to tell 
them what to do. At last there came a crash louder 
than any that had preceded it; followed imme- 
diately by shouts, and cries, and the report of fire- 
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arms evidently inside the castle, and the cries and 
shrieks increased, and then there was the heavy 
tramp of men^s feet, some hurrying along the pas- 
sages, others ascending the stairs. 

*'0h, they are coming here, — they are coming 
here !" cried one of the servant girls. " We shall 
all be murdered, and the castle will be burnt. Oh, 
Mistress Bertha, where shall we run to ? — where shall 
we hide ?" 

" Close the doors, girls," said Bertha, calmly. " Per- 
haps they will not come here." 

The sound of the footsteps drew nearer and nearer. 
One room after the other was entered, and at last 
that next to the nursery. A moment afterwards, 
the nursery door was violently shaken. Bertha made 
a sign to the women to keep silence, but in vain : as 
a heavy blow was struck against the door, one of 
them shrieked out. Some words in a strange lan- 
guage were spoken by men with grufif voices, and the 
next instant the door was burst open, and a dozen or 
more armed men, fierce-looking fellows, rushed into 
the room. The girls fled to the extreme comer, but 
the pirates— for that they were desperadoes of that 
description, there seemed no doubt — took at first but 
little notice of them, turning all their attention to 
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Bertha, and the two children. A tall sinewy fellow, 
with long moustachios, stalked up to her, and before 
she was aware of what he was about, snatched one 
of the children from her, and scrutinizing its coun- 
tenance returned it to her, and then seized the other, 
which he examined still more minutely. He seemed 
sorely puzzled, and pulled away furiously at his 
moustachios, while he talked and gesticulated to his 
companions. 

They then commenced an examination of the chil- 
dren, and were so absorbed in the matter, that the 
serving girls were able to make their escape from 
the room, while poor Bertha was left alone with tbe 
savage-looking band of strangers. However, the 
matter was soon decided. The tall man, who seemed 
to be the captain, attempted to snatch the one be 
had first seized from poor Bertha's grasp. In vain 
she struggled, and entreated him to let it go. Both tbe 
little fellows shrieked out with terror as, hugging 
them in her arms, she endeavoured to escape from 
him ; but tearing the child from her, he held it up to 
his companions, and seemed to be asking them cer- 
tain questions. They nodded in return ; and while 
two of them held back poor Bertha, who was strug- 
gling to regain the child, he threw a cloak over it. 
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and calling to his followers, hurried down stairs. 
Bertha attempted to follow, in the hopes of regain- 
ing the child, but overcome with terror and agitation 
she sunk exhausted on the ground. The marau- 
ders took their way to the postern gate, by which 
they had entered the castle. Near it was a room, 
at the door of which a number of their companions 
were standing, guarding the defenders of the castle, 
whom they had overpowered. Leaving them there, 
he passed on, and getting over the terrace parapet 
wall, he descended the cliflF with his burden towards 
the boat which lay at the foot of it, and to which the 
men who had been wounded had been already con- 
veyed. The little boy was all the time shrieking out 
most lustily, and desiring to be taken back to his 
mamma. Placing the child in the boat, with strict 
charges to one of the men who were in her, not to let 
it out of his arms, he climbed the cliff again witl 
the agility of a cat, and rejoined his comrades. He 
addressed them in Spanish. ... 

*'My men," he observed, "we have; thus far ful- 
filled our engagement. Now let us recompense our- 
selves, in case the promised reward should not be 
forthcoming." 

His proposal seemed to meet with the warm ap- 
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proval of all the party. It was necessary, however, 
to leave some of them to guard the prisoners, at 
which those who were to be left grumbled xnnch. 
" No matter," he observed ; " three of you will do, 
and if any of the prisoners attempt to escape, shoot 
them. It is the quickest way of disposing of those 
sort of people." 

Bertha had lain thus for some time, still grasping 
the little child, and, in spite of his piteous cries, 
unconscious of his presence, when she was aroused by 
her mistress's voice, exclaiming — 

"Bertha, Bertha! where is my boy? — where is 
Heman ?" 

"Your boy, Hilda! is he not here?" answered 
Bertha, scarcely yet fully aroused. " Is he not here, 
— ^here in my arms ?" 

*' Here ? — no ! Where is he ? who has him ? Give 
him to me !" exclaimed Hilda, in a tone which showed 
the agony of her terror. 

" Oh ! was it not a dream ? Where is he, do you 
ask ? What has happened ? Those men — they bore 
him away/' said Bertha, trying to rouse herself 

** My boy gone? You gave him to them, instead of 
your own," cried Hilda. "Oh ! woman — woman ! Did 
you not know how precious he was to me ? And you 
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lot them take him ! You should have died, rather 
than allow them to tear him from you.'* 

" You wrong me, dear mistress," answered Bertha. 
" They chose yours — they had come on purpose to get 
him, for they rejected mine. But have they gone ? 
Let us follow them : a mother's tears may induce them 
to give him back." 

" And I have lost all this time 1" cried Hilda, put- 
ting her hand to her brow and moving from the room. 

When the pirates forced their way into the castle, 
the defenders were separated; Davie Cheyne, with 
the two serving girls, hurrying oflf their mistress in 
one direction, while Lawrence and the men bravely 
opposed them for some minutes, till they were com- 
pletely overpowered, and compelled to submit to 
the enemy. 

Having provided for their prisoners, the captain of 
the pirates and his men set oflf to engage in the 
pleasant occupation of ransacking the castle. From 
room to room they went, injuring nothing, and break- 
ing nothing, except the locks of drawers, cabinets, 
chests, and cupboards. These as the keys were not 
forthcoming, they burst open to examine their con- 
tents. They worked away briskly, but in no undue 
hurry. They knew that the operation in which they 
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were engaged should not be done slowly, in case of 
interruption ; at the same time, at present, they bad 
no reason to expect any interference with their perfor- 
mances. They were most of them evidently practised 
hands, for they were choice in their selections, and took 
only the more valuable articles. Plate, j e wels, and orna- 
ments were quickly transferred to their pockets or 
to bags with which they had come prepared ; but 
with the exception of a few clothes, to which some of 
them took a fancy, and a collection of eatables from 
the housekeeper's storeroom, nothing else was carried 
off 

These matters being arranged, the captain ordered 
a retreat to be sounded. It was time, for daylight 
was already coming on, and they could not tell 
what assistance might be sent to the inhabitants 
of the castle, as they knew that the sound of their 
firing must have given notice to the neighbouring 
population that something unusual was going on. 
With some derisive expressions, the meaning of which 
Lawrence alone of those who heard them, could 
understand, they left the party in the room, simply 
turning the key on them, and took their way to their 
boats. Just as they were shoving off through the 
twilight, a figure was seen standing on the edge of 
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out — 

" My child — ^my child I Bring back my boy ! Take 
him not away !" 

In vain she cried, and those fierce men, cruel and 
callous as they were, had not the barbarity to mock 
her. Without uttering a word, they pulled rapidly 
from the shore. Giving vent to her feelings in cries, 
she uttered shriek after shriek, and would have 
thrown herself into the water in her eagerness to 
follow them, had not Davie Cheyne come behind her 
and, seizing her in his arms, drawn her back from the 
edge of the precipice. She broke from him, and was 
again rushing forward, when Lawrence and a servant 
who had burst out of the room where they had been 
locked in, ran forward and surrounded her. When 
they saw the boats, two of them who had secured 
some muskets which the pirates had overlooked, 
threatened to fire on them ; but as they levelled their 
pieces the captain held up the child, and three or 
four bullets whizzing above their heads, showed them 
that they would gain nothing by warlike proceedings. 
Some of the men, and so did Lawrence, proposed 
manning Sir Marcus's barge, and going in pursuit 
of the enemy ; but the proposal was wisely overruled 
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by Davie Cheyne. " How could they expect, with a 
single boat, and with but few men ill-armed, to 
capture two boats full of well-armed men, perfectly 
practised in warfare, and who had already shown their 
superiority ?" The argument was unanswerable, and 
the proposal was withdrawn. It was, meantime, with 
the greatest difficulty that Hilda was held back from 
the edge of the cliff 

" My child ! my child !" she continued crying out. 
" Oh ! bring me back my child !" 

The sound of her voice could no longer reach those 
she addressed. Away pulled the boat towards the 
schooner in the offing ; and as all hope of recovering 
her son vanished, she again sunk senseless into the 
arms of those surrounding her. 

When daylight increased, a schooner which hoisted 
French colours was seen standing away to the east- 
ward ; but whence she had come, and where she went 
to, no one connected with Lunnasting was ever able 
to discover. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

For many a day after the loss of her child Hilda 
remained in a state of such utter prostration that 
Bertha, who would allow no one but herself to watch 
her, often dreaded that her mind would go altogether. 
'* Perhaps she would be happier thus unconscious 
of past griefs or of the dreary future in store for her," 
Bertha frequently repeated to herself ; but Hilda was 
not thus to be spared the trials and sorrows sent to 
purify and correct her nature. Not only did she 
become fully aware of all that had taken place, but 
she was made fully alive to events daily occurring, 
and was able to contemplate what the future might 
bring forth. On what account her son was carried 
ofiF, she could form no conjecture, but she always 
cherished the hope of seeing him again. This hope 
occupied her thoughts by day and her dreams by 
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night, and appeared to be the chief means of her 
re'storation to comparative health. At first she cotdd 
not bear the sight of her child's playmate, Ronald 
Morton ; but one day she suddenly desired Bertha to 
bring him to her, and after gazing at him for some 
moments she covered him with kisses, and from that 
moment could scarcely bear him out of her sight. 
At first the child cried, and evidently regarded her 
with dread, but Bertha soothed him and persuaded 
him to go back to her ; and Hilda, by gentle caresses, 
which seemed totally foreign to her nature, soon 
won him over completely, so that he quickly learned 
to look on her as really his mother. His father had 
sailed, at the commencement of the year, for Green- 
land, and there was no probability of his returning 
till the autumn. 

In spite of the exciting incidents which had oc- 
curred, matters at Lunnasting returned very much 
to their usual condition. Even poor Lawrence Brin- 
dister, who had behaved with courage and a consider- 
able amount of judgment when the castle was 
attacked, very speedily again became the half-witted 
creature he generally appeared, and once more re- 
sumed his eccentric habits and behaviour. 

Sir Marcus had before this again put oflf the time for 
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his return home, but at length a large cutter — a Leith 
smack — was seen standing towards the castle. She 
dropped her anchor at the entrance of Lunnasting 
Voe, and a boat containing a lady and gentleman im- 
mediately put off from her and pulled for the landing- 
place. Hilda soon recognized her father and sister : 
as she saw them she felt every nerve in her system 
trembling with agitation. Bertha entreated her to 
be calm, and at last, by a violent effort, she gained 
sufficient command over herself to hurry down to the 
landing-place to meet them. Her father met her 
with his usual polite but cold and indifferent manner, 
but Edda herself, blooming with life and health, 
looked deeply concerned when she saw her altered 
appearance, for physical suffering and mental anxiety 
had made sad havoc with those features. Sir Marcus 
had now to learn, for the first time, of the piratical 
attack which had been made on his castle, and of the 
severe loss he had suffered. Every one was anxious 
to screen Hilda; and probably had it not been 
necessary to account to him for the disappearance of ^ 
so many articles of property, even that event would 
not have been told him. Of all others he was allowe<J 
to remain perfectly ignorant. 

Thus, strange as it may appear, he heard nothing 
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of the circumstances of the visit of the St. Cecilia, of 
Hilda's marriage with Don Heman, or of the birth of 
her child. All he heard was, that a foreign ship of 
war had anchored in the Soxmd, and that shortly 
after she had been wrecked on the west coast of the 
mainland : so sure are those who attempt to rule 
their dependants with severity or injustice to be 
deceived and misled by them. 

Humbled, softened, and weighed down Mrith grief; 
Hilda could not long keep her secret from her sister^ 
and Edda heard with amazement and sorrow all the 
strange events which had occurred at Luunasting 
during her absence. Once having broken through 
the ice of reserve which had so long existed, the two 
sisters were on far more afiFectionate terms than they 
had ever before been. 

Edda did not utter a word of blame. She well 
knew how little trained Hilda had ever been to bear 
it, but she gave her sympathy, and treated her with 
all the tenderness and affection of a loving sister. 

Meantime Sir Marcus Wardhill, who was not a 
man to suffer an injury without attempting to obtain 
redress, was sending memorial after memorial to the 
government in England, to complain of the attack 
made on his castle, and was also instituting every 
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inquiry to ascertain to what nation the people be- 
longed who had been guilty of the act. All he could 
learn with regard to the latter point was, that ou the 
day following that on which it occurred, a pilot boat 
and several fishing vessels had fallen in with a large 
schooner of a very rakish appearance, under French 
colours, steering a course apparently with the inten- 
tion of running between Shetland and Orkney into 
the Atlantia 

In the course, however, of his inquiries, information 
which he little expected came out, and which could not 
fail to raise his suspicions as to his daughter's discre- 
tion. He was, as has been seen, a man wise in the 
ways of the world, and not at all liable to give way to 
sudden bursts of temper, great as might be the provoca- 
tion. Instead, therefore, of rushing into his daughter's 
room, and accusing her of her misconduct, he kept 
his counsel and said nothing whatever on the subject 
It might have occurred to him that he should have 
been wiser had he remained at home, and looked 
more narrowly after his establishment. He found 
that he had been deceived — of that there could be no 
doubt. Information which he naturally expected 
would have been given to him had been withheld. 
He knew that this being the case, he was not 
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likely to force it out of his dependants. He went on 
therefore quietly making inquiries, now of one, now of 
the other, and though he did not gain the whole 
truth, he ascertained enough to assure him that it 
would be wiser not to push his inquiries much further. 
Had he become aware of the exact state of the case, 
he would have undoubtedly been far more satisfied 
than he was ; but cunning men are often caught in 
their own snares, and miss the mark at which they 
are aiming. 

It was remarked that after a time he took far 
more interest in little Konald Morton than he had at 
first done, and seemed not at aQ surprised at finding 
the child so constantly with his daughter. He even 
made some attempts to play with it, but they were 
not very successful, and the little fellow invariably 
made his escape from him as soon as he could. 

The time fixed for Edda's marriage had now 
arrived, and Colonel Armytage was daily expected. 
Sir Marcus mentioning this to Hilda, remarked — 
*' You will let that child remain with Bertha Eswick 
while Armytage is here. I do not object to your pet- 
ting him, but it is fit that you should pay all the atten- 
tion in your power to your intended brother-in-law." 

There might have been far more order and regularity 
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in the castle after the master's return, but everybody 
felt an uncomfortable sensation of oppression when- 
ever he was present. The only sun which shed any 
light through the surrounding atmosphere was his 
daughter Ed da. Full of life and animation, nothing 
could quell her spirits, and in most cases she had only 
to appear to dispel the gloom. 

Poor Lawrence, even more than any one else, felt 
the weight of his guardian's presence, whenever he 
was compelled to remain at home ; but he had the 
resource — of which he never failed to avail himself, 
when the weather allowed him — of going out in his 
boat, of wandering about the island on Neogle, with 
Surly Grind, or of visiting his cavern. Sir Marcus 
had gained that influence over him which a man of 
strong mind usually obtains over one of weak in- 
tellect, and he was thus often able to make him say 
the very things which he purposely intended to keep 
secret. Still Lawrence did not tell him the whole 
truth, and often thus misled him more than if he had 
not said a word on the subject. Often too he would 
startle him as he walked away by breaking out, as if 
unconsciously, with — *' The prince will hae his ain 
again ! The prince will hae his ain again !" 

"What do you mean by that, Lawrence?" ex- 
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claimed the baxonet, one day, with greater agitation 
than he usually exhibited. 

•^ The meaning, coz ?" said Lawrence, turning round 
and looking at him hard. '^ The true meaning is this : 
that the king of the land will some day come back 
and put his own crown of gold on his head, in spite 
of the rebels and all the cimning men who try to 
keep him from it." 

A very uncomfortable sensation crept round the 
baronet's heart. 

" You speak in riddles, Lawrence," he answered, 
endeavouring to be calm. '* Tell me clearly what you 



mean." 



tt 



That requires a wiser man than I am," said 
Lawrence, winking and looking very sly. " It has no 
reference, I suppose, to a story I've heard tell of a boy 
who was heir to a rich estate, but the next of kin 
coveted the land — got the boy carried off by ruffians, 
hoping that he would be swallowed up by the waves, 
but the sea was more just than the hard-hearted 
kinsman, and sent back the boy to the land of his 
birth. There he lived for many a year, toiling bravely 
and honestly tiU justice triumphed, and the heir he 
got his ain again ! the heir he got his ain again !" 
And away went Lawrence, shuffling along, snapping 
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his fingers — every now and then turning round and 
giving significant glances at the baronet, who stood 
like one transfixed, while with powerful eflforts he 
tried to keep down the agitation which was nearly 
overpowering him. 

^' I all along thought so," he muttered to himself ; 
**yet by what means has Lawrence discovered the 
truth ? Still, forewarned, forearmed, I may yet have the 
means of disposing of my rival. Does he suspect who 
he is ? There's the question. If he does not, I shall 
have no difficulty in managing him. I am surrounded 
by difficulties and perplexities : no matter— I must 
overcome them. This matter of Hilda's puzzles me ! 
How she, with her haughty temper, could be so weak 
and indiscreet, is surprising. If matters ar^ a§ I dread, 
it is surely wiser to keep silence, and to preserve 
the honour of the family, than to blazon the affair 
abroad by punishing her as she deserves : yet though 
I loved her as much as this heart of mine can love 

any earthly creature, I would No! nol if she 

has committed an error she will know how to retrace 
it." 

Sir Marcus was not in the custom of expressing his 
thoughts aloud ; nor did he continue to do so on this 
occasion, but he turned the matter over and over 

VOL. L o 
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again in his mind, and ultimately, after mattire de- 
liberation, formed certain plans which he resolved to 
carry out. He was not a man, after having once 
deliberately formed a plan, to alter it, or to fail in its 
execution. 

Poor Lawrence went his way, rejoicing under the 
belief that he had frightened the stem, dignified 
baronet out of his wits. He little understood the 
tough materials. of which his cousin's mind was com-^ 
posed, or dreamed of the injury the hints he had 
throvm out would induce him to work against those 
he might suppose stood in his way. At present it 
was Sir Marcus's wish to keep everything as smooth 
and pleasant at Lunnasting, that he might be able 
to give an agreeable welcome to his intended son- 
in-law. 

Colonel Armytage had written word that he had 
engaged the same cutter which had carried Sir Mar- 
cus and his daughter to Shetland. It was very natu- 
ral, therefore, that Edda should very frequently have 
her eye at a large telescope Sir Marcus had brought 
with him, and which he had had placed in Hilda's 
room at the top of the tower. One day as she was 
looking through the glass she exclaimed suddenly to her 
sister, " Oh, Hilda, Hilda, there is the cutter at last !" 
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Hilda looked, but her more practised eye told her 
that it was no cutter, but a square-rigged vessel, which, 
with a fair breeze, under all sail, was approaching the 
island. She was sorry to disappoint Edda, and for 
some time she did not tell her of her mistake. She 
herself went several times to the glass, and was con- 
vinced from the squareness of the vessel's yards, and 
the whiteness of her canvas, that she was a man of 
war. Painful feelings crowded to her heart, for the 
vessel approaching reminded her strongly of the St. 
Cecilia: she stood on boldly, as if those on board 
were well acquainted with the coast, and in a short 
time Hilda ascertained, without doubt, that she was a 
brig of war. Poor Edda, with a sigh, discovered that 
she had been mistaken. 

The brig of war stood on towards Lunnasting till 
she neared the south end of Eastling Island, when, as 
she hauled her wind to stand up the Sound, Hilda 
saw with a thrill that the flag of Spain was flying 
from her peak. She brought to, at the very spot at 
which the St. Cecilia had anchored. Before her sails 
were furled a boat was lowered and pulled towards 
the castle. Hilda watched it through the telescope, 
and as it passed under the walls, she recognized, in 
the officer who sat in the stem-sheets, the first-lieu- 

VOL. I. p 
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tenant of the St. Cecilia — Pedro Alvarez. Though 
eager to learn what cause had brought him to 
Lunnasting, she was afraid of going down to meet 
him, lest it should excite suspicion in hef father's 
mind. Trembling with agitation, she sat still, wait- 
ing for his appearance, with the hope, though it was 
full of doubt, that he might bring her tidings of her 
son. 

Meantime, Lawrence Brindister had espied him, 
and hurrying to the landing-place, welcomed him 
cordially. "But I say, old friend," he continued^ 
holding his finger to his nose — " the cat has come 
back, and the mice mustn't play any more ; you un- 
derstand — mum's the word ; don't talk of anything 
that has occurred : let old Grimalkin find out what he 
can ; I delight in teasing him." 

Although the worthy Pedro did not comprehend all 
Lawrence said, he understood that he was not to allude 
to past events in the presence of the lord of the castle. 
Lawrence hurried him on, talking in his usual rambling 
way, so that before he had time to make any in- 
quiries, he found himself in the presence of Sir Mar- 
cus Wardhill. The baronet received him with all due 
courtesy, and he was invited to stop and dine at the 
castle, an invitation he at once accepted. Hilda had 
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no opportunity of seeing him, till they met before 
dinner. It was not even then, without great exertion, 
that she obtained sufficient self-command to speak to 
him with ordinary calmness. 

During the meal, little Ronald Morton toddled into 
the room, having escaped from the arms of his nurse. 
Captain Alvarez gave an inquiring glance at the child, 
and at-first looked puzzled, and then well satisfied. 
Hilda was able to converse with him in Spanish, and 
with his broken English and French, he managed to 
make himself very agreeable to Sir Marcus, and 
Edda; Sir Marcus, indeed, begged that when he 
could live on shore, that he would make his castle 
his home : he declined, on the plea that he must sail, 
probably the next day, for the southward. 

The attack on the castle had been spoken of, but 
not a word had been said of the child having been 
carried off. 

Hitherto, Hilda had been unable to t^k to the 
Spanish captain alone; fortunately, at length. Sir 
Marcus left the room ; Ronald was sitting playing on 
the ground near them. 

" He is truly a noble child, though his complexion 
shows more of his northern than his southern blood,'' 
observed the captain. 
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'* That child ! — oh, you are mistaken !" exclaimed 
Hilda. " Have you not heard that my own Heman 
was carried off?" And she told him all that had oc- 
curred. 

" The atrocious scoundrel !" exclaimed Pedro Al- 
varez ; *' I feared it would be so, and for your sake, 
lady, and for that of my late brave captain, I will 
pursue them round the world and recover the boy.'* 

Hilda looked at him with an expression of the deep- 
est gratitude : — 

" I was certain that you had come either to bring 
me notice of my lost one, or that you would aid me 
in discovering him," she exclaimed, taking his hand. 
" I trust to you. Captain Alvarez, and I am sure 
that you will not deceive me." 

The captain assured her that he would be faithful to 
his promise, and explained all he knew of the plot 
which had been formed to carry off her son, to pre- 
vent him from inheriting his title and property. 

'*But cannot we punish the treacherous marquis 
and kinsman V she exclaimed. ** Cannot we compel 
liim to tell us where my child has been carried to ? 
Has the law no power in your country ?" 

** None, lady, in this matter," answered Pedro. "I 
myself am an outlaw ; I can never return as a free 
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man to Spain. I have been guilty of a crime so 
heinous in the eyes of the law, that should the officers 
of my own ship discover it, they would be compelled 
to carry me there in chains. My dread, therefore, 
is, lest we should faU in with any Spanish ship, 
from which they may learn what has occurred." 
He then briefly told her how he had killed the 
officer of the Inquisition who had tried to apprehend 
him. 

^* But the priest, Father Mendez ; — surely he can 
aid us ?" said Hilda. 

" Unless you can show him that, by his aiding 
you, he can advance the object for which alone he 
lives, he will stir neither hand nor foot in the 
cause," answered the Spanish captain. ** Besides, I 
am certain that he believes the child still safe in the 
CEistle." 

" Then, Captain Alvarez, I must place all my 
hope on you," exclaimed Hilda. 

'* Place it on the justice of Heaven, lady," he re^ 
plied solemnly. 

Hilda made no reply, but her beautiful features 
wore an expression of the deepest, the most hopeless 
distress. 

Pedro Alvarez having obtained from Lawrence, 
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and others, every particular about the attack on the 
castle, as well as a description of the child, and even 
the appearance of the men who carried him oflF, re- 
turned on board his brig, and the next day sailed for 
the southward. 

His coming had thrown Hilda into a painful 
state of agitation. She had not recovered from it 
when the smack with Colonel Armytage on board 
anchored before the castle. Edda's joyous counte- 
nance formed a great contrast to her melancholy 
look. Sir Marcus met her, as she was preparing to 
receive her future brother-in-law, and harshly ordered 
her to appear more cheerful. 

" Those lachrymose features of yours will raise 
suspicions in his mind which may induce him to 
make disagreeable inquiries," he said, in an angry 
tone. *' I know his disposition, and fully believe 
that, should he discover anything to displease him, 
he is capable of breaking off the match altogether. 
Should he do so, remember, Hilda, you will be 
answerable for the consequences." 

" Can you intrust my sister's happiness with such 
a man ?" asked Hilda. 

** I am the best judge on that point," was the 
answer. 
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Colonel Armytage soon came on shore, attended 
by two servants. He was decidedly handsome and 
gentlemanly, and though, at times, his manner was 
somewhat haughty and reserved, he was often so 
courteous and agreeable, that he quickly regained his 
place in the good graces of those with whom he as- 
sociated. Hilda, indeed, soon forgot her father's 
remarks, and felt perfectly satisfied as to the prospect 
of her sister's happiness. 

Colonel Armjrtage was accompanied by two friends, 
brother officers. Their presence made the castle far 
more lively than it had wont to be for many a long 
year ; but all their sallies could not dispel the me- 
lancholy which Hilda could not hide even from 
them. Sir Marcus very narrowly watched Lawrence, 
who had become intimate with them ; but whether or 
not he had told them of any of the occurrences 
which had lately taken place, he could not ascertain. 
It was a relief to him when, the day of the wedding 
having arrived, the castle was filled with the families 
of sufficient distinction to be invited to it. Hilda 
could not but feel that they generally regarded her 
with looks of curiosity, and, at the same time, of 
compassion, excessively annoying to her feelings. 
Often as she approached a group she found them 
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whispering, and she observed that their manner was 
constrained, and that they either became silent, or 
had evidently abruptly commenced a fresh subject of 
conversation. 

Nothing, however, occurred to interrupt the mar- 
riage ceremony. How different did it appear to the 
unhappy Hilda to that by which she had been united 
to Don Heman ! 

It was not till Colonel Armytage was about to take 
his departure, with his bride, for the south, that on 
taking his leave of his father-in-law, he showed that 
he was aware of what had taken place. He drew 
himself up haughtily as he remarked — 

** My love and esteem for your daughter, and a 
sense of honour, compelled me to fulfil my engage- 
ment with her ; but I must ever regard with feelings 
of distrust and contempt the man who would conceal 
from me matters of which I ought to have been in- 
formed. We shall probably seldom, perhaps we shall 
never, meet again — our doing so can produce little 
mutual satisfaction." 

Sir Marcus looked confused, and could make no 
answer, and in silence he handed his daughter into 
the boat which was to convey them on board their 
vessel His feelings were not soothed by hearing 
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Lawrence give a loud laugh, and sing — as he hopped 
and skipped up the causeway — 

" The prince will hae his ain again ! The prince 
will hae his ain again !^' 

The summer passed away, and business compelled 
Sir Marcus to visit Scotland. During his absence 
Rolf Morton returned to Shetland. How different 
was his home to what it had been ! Its chief orna- 
ment, its only attraction was gone. He frequently 
came up to the castle to see his child ; but he was 
soon convinced that he could not, as usual, spend the 
winter at home, and he determined to go to Leith to 
seek for the command of some ship sailing to southern 
latitudes. 

A few days before he took his departure Sir Marcus 
returned to Lunnasting. They met, and the baronet 
eyed him with so sinister an expression that an un- 
comfortable sensation crept over the heart of the 
bold seaman, and he felt that he was in the presence 
of one who would do him an injury if he had the 
power. 

Bidding farewell, however, to Bertha Eswick and 
his boy, he sailed for Leith, believing that for this 
time, however, he had escaped the malice of his 
enemy. He was mistaken. He had not been at 
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Leith many days before he had the offer made him of 
the command of a fine ship bound round Cape Horn. 
The preliminary arrangements were soon made, but 
the usual papers were not yet signed. As he walked 
through the streets of Leith he more than once ob- 
served a man, who, he felt certain, was dodging his 
steps, and whom he observed watching him as he 
entered his lodgings. The matter, however, did not 
make much impression on him. He was on his way 
to the owner's oflBce to conclude the arrangements 
for his taking command, when, as he was passing 
along the quays, he was accosted by the individual 
he had remarked following him, and who now asked 
him if his name was Rolf Morton. 

" That is my name," he answered. 

** Then you are the very man I want to see," was 
the reply. '* Come along under this archway." 

Morton unsuspectingly followed his guide, but no 
sooner had he reached the arch, than a body of sea- 
men rushed out of a door close at hand. He was 
wondering where they were going, when he found 
himself surrounded by them, and dragged off to a 
boat lying at a jetty not far off. 

He was in the hands of a press-gang. He had no 
power of making any resistance. He was forced into 
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the boat, which pulled away to a ship-of-war at 
anchor in the Forth. He explained that he was 
virtually master of a merchantman, and that the 
owners would suffer loss should he be detained. He 
was ordered to exhibit his protection. He had none. 
His remonstrances were unheeded. He found that 
with his will, or against his will, he must serve his 
Majesty. Many other men had been brought on 
board in the same way that he had been. 

" It matters little, if a man does his duty, in what 
condition of life he is placed ; he may be equally 
happy in one as the other," he said to himself; " I 
shall have fewer cares and responsibilities as a man- 
of-war's man, than as a master of a ship. Why 
should I sigh and moan thus over my lot ? What 
can't be cured must be endured. Yes, sir, I'll serve 
his Majesty, and serve him well, I hope," he ex- 
claimed aloud, turning to the officer who was ex- 
amining the pressed men. 

Rolf Morton kept his word. He was soon known 
as one of the best men in the ship, and he had not 
been long on board before he was raised to the rank 
of a first-class petty officer. He saw much service 
in various parts of the world. Wherever work was 
to be done he was foremost in doing it. Had 
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he- been younger, he would probably have been 
placed on the quarter-deck ; but he was unambitious, 
and contented with his lot, though he, at last, was 
made a warrant officer, and ultimately became boat- 
swain of a dashing frigate, under as gallant a captain 
as ever took a ship into action. 
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